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- NEW LOOK (V0) GREATER VALUE 


The 1953 Plymouth—brand new from tip to tip. Leading the parade in beauty, performance 





and value. .. with scores of stunning new features! Actually the new Plymouth has 38 New Performance 
and Safety Features; 34 New Style Features; 21 New Comfort Features. Here are just a few you'll see 
at first glance; the new one-piece optically designed windshield, which minimizes reflections — 


the matching full-vision rear window—the broad, low hood giving wonderful road view—the long 










air-streamed body and fender lines—the luxurious interiors with 8-inch wider back seats — 
the huge luggage compartment with 309% more space—and scores more features 
that put Plymouth far ahead of the parade! 


the amazine new “balanced ride 


rr 


See and drive the new Plymouth NOW... 


CAMBRIDGE 4-DOOR SEDAN + SUBURBAN + CRANBROOK 4-DOOR SEDAN + CLUB COUPE AND CONVERTIBLE COUPE + BELVEDERE HARDTOP « SAVOY 
Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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Which of these skin problems spoils your appearance? 





Rough, flaky 


skin: “IT suffered 
fro. " ‘ 


| \ \ be re T 
tart u Noxz ' ay 
one of WINNIPEG. “I 





Skin specialist’s new ‘double-duty’ beauty 
care helps skin look fresher. softer. lovelier 
—and helps you keep it that way! 


If vou aren't entirely satisfied with vour sku 
here's the biggest beauty news in vears! A fa 
mous skin spec lalist has deve loped anew cleans 
ing method and a wonderfully effective home 
It helps 


your skin look freshe i, smoothe r. lovelie r and 


beauty treatment — all rolled-in-one! 


helps vou keep it that way! 


Different! This new ‘double-duty’ beauty care 
owes its amazing effectiveness to the uniqu 


/ 


This famous medicated 


qualities of Noxzema 
beauty cream Is a combination of softening, 
soothing, healing, cleansing and invigorating 
ingredients. It’s greaseless, too—actually washes 
off in water—and helps the looks of your skin 
at the same time it cleans off stale make-up, 
grime and dirt. 


Quick! Easy! Women all over Canada are 
thrilled with this sensible, inexpensive skin care 
Hundreds of letters praise Noxzema’s quick help 
for rough, flaky, dry 
skin; blemishes; and especially for that dull, life- 
less, half clean look of so many so-called normal 


skin; blot hy _ sensitive 


complexions. 
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vou like to help your s| 


smoother. lovelier? The 
tonight try this 
1. Cleanse thoroughly | 
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N ‘ ‘ , | 


2. Night cream. 
nooth Noxze ma 
ver your face and 
neck so that its soft 
ening, soothing i 
gredients car help & 
wir skin look smoother 





extra over anv blemishes to help heal ther fa 


Ihe protective film of oil-and-moisture Noxzema pre cles 


Is especially beneficial to rouy! irv. s t complexions 
Eve extreme cases, where the dried-out, curled ip cells 
of dead ski ive an unattractive gravish look, vou will see 

wondertul mnprovement as you laithiuily using 


a go O 
Noxzema. It's greaseless. No smeary face or stained pillow 


3. Make-up base. In th rning, ‘cream-wash’ agait 


then apply Noxzema as your long-lasting powder base. It 
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How you, too, can 


Look lovelier in 10 days °::... 


Noxzema works or money back ! No matte: 
many other creams you have ed. try Noxzema 
me secret of its amazing effectivene In clinical 
Noxzema helped 4 out of 5 women with discs 

kin problen Ir t for 10 day If not deli 


return jar to Noxzema loronte vi more hy 


| TWICE «1 NOXZEM 


for your money ! 
Giant 10 oz. *y2s 


jar only 
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Limited time! At any drug or cosmetic counter. | 
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A FOND FAREWELL 10 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 


IN THE twentieth of this month the 

United States of America will install a 

new President, a man whose greatness 
has been acclaimed by the whole free world 
for ten years or more. Like everybody else we 
wish him well- that goes without saying. But 
it seems a good moment to recall what we owe, 
too, to the man who is stepping out, a man 
whose qualities have been less generously 
icknowledged by all countries, especially his 
wn 

Ladies and gentlemen, we give you Harry S. 
Truman, the most underestimated statesman 
f this century. 

When Franklin Roosevelt died on April 12, 
1945, it seemed to many that he had suffered 
the fate of Moses to reach but not to cross 
the very threshold of the Promised Land. 
VE-Day was less than a month away. The 
experiment in atomic research on which he had 
gambled two billion dollars had provided the 
weapon for a painless (for us) defeat of Japan. 
The San Francisco Conference had _ been 
alled, at which would be built the brave new 
world of international co-operation for which 
blueprints had already been drawn at Dum 
barton Oeks. Things were so well in hand that 
even Harry Truman (so we said patronizingly 
even this Missouri haberdasher might be able 
to carry them through 

Within four months the bright hopes of 
San Francisco had faded. The conference 
itself was ominous enough Then Igor 
Gouzenko came to the RCMP with his story 
of what our Soviet Allies had been doing to 
us, or trying to do. When Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King left Ottawa that autumn, to 
warn Truman and Attlee, he said to a cabinet 
colleague: ‘‘The United Nations Charter is 
as dead now, after three months, as the League 
of Nations Covenant was after fifteen years.”’ 

President Truman was faced with the 
situation President Roosevelt had not foreseen 

had steadfastly refused to foresee. For seven 





EDITORS’ 


and the first 


IN THE 


fe idney Mar- 
b golius, who 


writes on page Margolius manor 
about our na- weatherproofed. 

tional nousing 

troubles. has 





lately had per- 


CONFIDENCE 


blizzard howled 
out of the north just as the 


A resident of 
Port Washington, N.Y., Sid is ster, the novelist, and is the 
a consumer-research expert 
whose chief interest is “help- 


years Truman met an implacable series of 
terrible decisions, on any one of which our 
common fate may well have hung. 

First he had to deal with Communist ag 
gression in Greece, cleverly disguised as civil 
war against a none-too-palatable government. 
His answer was the Truman doctrine of 
protection and containment firm and effec 
tive military aid to the victim. 

Then he had to deal with the economic con 
sequences of the most destructive war ever 
waged—-consequences which offered to Com 
munism the chance of bloodless victory. His 
answer was the Marshall Plan, the most 
enlightened and generous act of policy that 
history records, and a magnificent success. On 
the other side of the world the same principles 
were being applied in the occupation of Japan, 
itself unique in human memory; never had a 
vanquished enemy been treated so like a 
friend, or so nearly become one 

Finally he had to deal with the clear proof 
of Soviet rearmament and Soviet aims the 
completion of the Russian atomic bomb and 
the invasion of South Korea. His answer is 
written all the way from the western bank of 
the Elbe to the tent at Panmunjom: The 
United Nations army on the 38th parallel, the 
European defense community and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the three-power 
pact in the Pacific and the supply line to 
Indo-China and Malaya 

Harry Truman didn’t do all this himself 
he had, among others, a great aide in Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. But if Truman is to be 
blamed for the things that went wrong, the 
mink coats and the deep freezes, the old 
friends to whom he was loyal and who let him 
down so badly, surely Truman ought to get 
some credit for the things that went right. 

For our money, more things went right than 
went wrong. If the new administration of the 
U.S.A. does as well as the old one, the world 
can thank its lucky stars. 


Charles Sangster, the early 
Canadian poet, and E. W. 
Thomson, the early Canadian 
writer who gained fame with 
his tales of habitants. Dorothy 
is a cousin of Margaret Sang- 


was finally 


wife of Sidney Katz, a Mac- 
lean’s editor. She divides her 


sonal housing Dorothy Sangster ing people make the most of time between writing for 
troubles. Last their incomes.” He writes a magazines and bringing up her 
fall he bought a new house, syndicated newspaper column lively sons, Jeremy, two, and 
partly built His problem of advice to consumers Stephen, five, who wants to be 
was to complete it before Blue-eyed vivacious Dorothy a writer too For an idea 
the snow flew. , Workmen Sangster, who tells the dra- for this issue’s cover, Toronto 


and materials didn’t turn up matic story of a woman's re- artist Bill Winter delved into 
on schedule, nothing went turn from insanity on page 20, his childhood memories of 
the way it was supposed to, counts among her forbears Sunday school. 
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F ESTABLISHING MOUNTAIN-TOP 
a BASE, a helicopter and an International 
——- TD-24 Crawler Tractor put men, machinery 


and supplies on mile-high pass as first 
step in efforts to build road down to meet 
section coming up from each side. Inter- 
national TD-24 pulled yarder, winch, and 
compressor into pass after bitter 7-day fight. 























A fleet of 59 big red International TD-24 Crawler Tractors are on the go twenty 
four hours a day blazing a new frontier across 5,000 square miles of Canadian 
wilderness—building the greatest aluminum production-hydro-electric development 
in history—for Aluminum Company of Canada Limited. This giant development 


includes: 

@ building the largest sloping clay core dam in the world. 

@ driving a subway-size tunnel ten miles through a mountain. 

@ blasting out an eight-story powerhouse two blocks long inside solid rock 

@ erecting a transmission line fifty miles long over a jagged mountain range 

@ raising the world’s largest aluminum smelter and building a new port city 
at Kitimat, B. C., where 50,000 Canadians may eventually live and work 

Wherever you find International equipment—on construction projects, in oil 

fields, logging the forests, in the mines or on the farms, you can be sure these 

jobs are being done with speed, efficiency and economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED @ HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


SMELL ECTS Bal | power THAT PAYS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





B. C. Equipment Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 8. C.; J. S. Galbraith & Company, Vernon, B. C.; Central Truck & Equipment Co., Nelson, B. G 
Whitehorse, Yukon, Industrial & Road Equipment Lid., Calgary, Alta.; R. J. Fyfe Equipment, Regina, Sask, Kane Equipment Limit 
Equipment Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont.; Reid's Garage Limited, Fort Frances, Ont.; Soo Equipment Limited, Soult Ste. Marie, Ont, W 
Lounsbury Company, Ltd., Moncton, N. B.; J. Clark & Son Limited, Fredericton, N. B.; Industrial Machinery Co. Lid., Halifax, N 
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When does a 
“simple cold” become serious? 


Whenever fever — even a degree or 
seo above normal — accompanies a so- 
called ‘‘simple cold,”’ it is serious 
enough to be called to the attention of 
your doctor. 


Many of us are inclined to regard a cold 
all too lightly —even when it brings on “a 
touch of fever.”” We may say: “It will be 
gone tomorrow,” and, relying on our fa- 
vourite home remedy, attempt to continue 


our usual activities. 


Doctors take a more serious view of 
colds. They believe that any cold should be 
properly treated —and preferably as soon 
as it develops. While many measures are 
used for the relief of colds, most physicians 
believe that the best treatment is simply 
this 


Remain at home and rest as much 
as possible, preferably in bed; eat 
light, wholesome food; drink plenty of 
liquids; and be sure to check your 
temperature. 


The latter point is particularly important 
because a feverish cold often indicates the 
onset of more serious illnesses —sinusitis, 
ear infections, bronchitis, and certain com- 
municable diseases including the various 
forms of pneumonia. 


In fact, it has been estimated that colds 
are the starting point for nine out of ten 
cases of pneumonia. So, in addition to 
keeping check on your temperature, it is 


COPYING?! CANADA, 1%) ~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANT 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 
Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


wise to watch out for chills, pain in the 
chest or side after coughing or deep breath- 
ing, and the appearance of rust-coloured 
sputum. Should any of these symptoms of 
pneumonia develop, call the doctor at once. 


Fortunately, medical science has made 
enormous strides against pneumonia. Just 
a few years ago, one out of every three 
pneumonia victims died. Today modern 
drugs are so effective that only one out of 
every 25 cases is lost. This record should 
not lull anyone into a false sense of security 
—for pneumonia can still strike and rap- 
idly become serious. Prompt treatment is 
just as vital as ever. 


Good health habits help prevent winter 
ailments such as pneumonia. So, during 
the cold months ahead, you may find these 
simple precautions helpful in conserving 
your resistance against colds, pneumonia, 
and other respiratory diseases: 


Avoid loss of sleep, excessive fa- 
tigue, and over-exposure to extreme 
cold and dampness. 


Eat a well-balanced daily diet. 


Stay away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 


See your doctor for a thorough phys- 
ical examination if you have frequent 
colds. 

, = \ 
qespiRaTor® | 
| Mouseasts a 
Te § 
eR: 
Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 


Canadian Head Office 
Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet 13-M 
Respiratory Diseases 
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Street 


City Prov 








London Letter 


BY Revetleg CXLEE, 





HEN I was a small boy in Toronto there was a big house up the 

street at which I used to gaze in awe. It belonged to a Dr. 

Moorehouse and, to my youthful eyes, he seemed rich and 
powerful. When he went along the street, carrying his satchel, it was as 
if Rockefeller or the Shah of Persia or even the Mayor of Toronto had 
passed our way. 

The Moorehouse family were not only neighbors but a dynasty. 
Unhappily I do not know what happened to the dynasty. There were 
sons but, like Carthage, they seem to have disappeared into the mists 

Today in London there is a family who live in a big house, not 
exactly at the head of the street, but in grounds of its own. They are 
citizens of the Borough of Westminster and no doubt 
pay rates and taxes to the local treasurer. They are 
also on the voters lists for parliamentary and local 
government although [ am not certain that they 
exercise this right very often, if at all. 

My first awareness of this family was on an 
exciting day in Toronto when a horse and buggy drove 
up to our house and the man handed them over to my 
father just as if the outfit was our very own, instead 
of being hired for the afternoon. But suddenly my 
mother came out in a burst of tears and said that we 





Lord Roberts 
could not go driving because Queen Victoria had died. 

Not to be outdone we five children wept very loud indeed but our grief 
was not unmixed with the regret that there was to be no buggy ride. 

The years went on until my brother and I joined the Queen’s Own 
Rifles, not out of any passion for militarism or any sense of duty, but 
because there was to be a great pageant on the Plains of Abraham far, 
far away in Quebec to celebrate the anniversary of Wolfe’s defeat of 
Montcalm. And the Prince of Wales, the son of King Edward VII, 
was to inspect us In person. 

When we marched past in line it seems that we were a line regiment 
or something- Lord Roberts, the famous “Bobs” of the South African 
war, rode at our head, for unknown to my brother or myself he was our 
colonel-in-chief. In the centre was the rather sad-looking Prince of 
Wales, also on a horse. 

But how exciting it was to see in the river the grey British battle- 
ships, a couple of French cruisers and one or two white 
gleaming American fighting ships. The world had 
come to Quebec! I wondered if some day, somehow, I 
would be able to cross the ocean and see London and 
perhaps Paris. It seemed unlikely, for my father was 
a philosopher who did not vibrate to the money 
medium, and as an office boy at three dollars a week it 
was even more unlikely that I would ever accumulate 
enough funds for the purpose. 

Somewhere about that time King Edward VII 
died but my mother did not weep. She was not sure 
that King Edward had been a good man, and in her 


Princess Mary 


However, I felt a 
certain personal pride that the sad-eyed Prince of Wales who had 
watched us do the march past. was now the King. To that extent, 
although at a great distance, I was beginning to know the family. 
August 1914! The King needed us, or at any rate that. is what the 


eyes goodness was the supreme human quality. 


newspapers said. ‘My brother had died or he would have been among 
the first. With the realization that the war would only be a matter of 
two or three months I did not bother to enlist, although it would have 
been fun to have seen London at the government's expense. 

Yet it was hard to walk past the recruiting sergeants on the streets. 
“What about joining up?’’ “It’s a man’s life, son.” ‘“‘We’ve got a job 
for you.” “‘Your King and country need you.” All right, I’ll go quietly. 
So after a period of training I sailed on the Olympic with five thousand 
other Canadian soldiers and saw England loom up from the mists. 

The family in the Big House were very busy. The King and Queen 
went everywhere encouraging the people, but the young Prince of Wales 
was causing a lot of trouble by insisting on going to France. His 
younger brother Albert was at sea with the fleet because he was a naval 
officer, but we were not much interested in him. He wasn’t photogenic 


like the Prince of Wales. There were also Continued on page 36 
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About Ghosts 


BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


and Scandals 





HATEVER became of the 
Immigration Scandal, the 
charge that some Canadian 
immigration officers and travel agents 


connived to sell visas to would-be 
immigrants? 

It’s just a year since the story 
broke. Search warrants were issued 


in Montreal last January and a huge 
mass of documentary evidence was 
seized by the RCMP. It 
that action 
An article on the subject 
held up for 


was then 


assumed court was 
imminent. 
in this magazine 
weeks for fear of being in contempt 


turned 


Was 
of court As it out, we 
needn't have worried. 

To begin with, the RCMP took 
six months to sift the evidence. The 
documents were mostly in Italian; 
the one officer assigned to the case 
speaks no Italian, and he had only 
one translator. He didn’t finish until 
July. 

Then his report went to the legal 
branch of the Citizenship and Immi 
gration Department. They pored 
over it and the evidence all summer 
But actual prosecution is a Justice 
Department job, so in early fall the 
dossiers went back 

There the man whose job it 


to Justice 
was 


to handle the case was busy on 
revision of the Criminal Code. He 
didn’t finish with that until late 
October Then he, in his turn, 


started at the beginning and worked 
his way through the whole immigra 
tion 

Last month, the forecast was that 


case. 


charges might be laid in mid-January 
No one was inclined to lay any bets 
on it, though. 

NOT LONG AGO a women’s page 
editor suggested women should be 
defense purchas- 


put in charge of 
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ing. She thought no housewife would 
be as extravagant as the government 
in buying teapots, neckties, serving 
forks and nylon taffeta for the fight- 
friend clipped the 
N. Beaupre, 
assistant deputy minister of defense 


ing forces A 
column and sent it to T 


production, with the suggestion that 


he stay home and let his wife take 
over at the office. 

Beaupre didn’t disagree with either 
suggestion. He did point out with 


some glee that women are doing a 
large chunk of defense buying already 
He named six and mentioned several 
others in the department who are 
engaged in buying everything 
from machine tools and naval electri 


now 


cal fittings to floor wax and soap 
Also, the 
deputy minister of defense production 
is Miss Ruth Addison. Among other 


duties she writes a lot of the speeches 


the executive assistant to 


that distinguished males utter 


Besides testifying to women’s 
competence in the purchasing line, 
Beaupre went out of his way to 
disprove an antique libel on the sex 

i.e., the that 


keep secrets. Defense Production has 


notion women can’t 


had an admirable security record, 
and the head of the personnel security 


section is a woman 


SPEAKING of 
Drew 


speech - writing, 
I ot py Vv 
ground when he attacked the Liberals 
Thev do. of 


George stepped on 
for using ghost. writers. 


course, but so do Progressive Con 


servatives. Both parties call them 
secretaries or research economists or 
some such title, but their job is to 
prepare material for MPs to use in 
speeches 

Progressive Conservatives employ 


Melville 


Continued on page 59 


two such experts full time 
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CAN YOUR LOTION OR HAND 
CREAM PASS THIS FILM TEST? 


To soften, a lotion or crear 
should be at 


layers of skin 


sorbed by upper 
Water won't 
bead onhand smoothed witht 
Jergens Lotion. It contains 
quickly absorbed ingredients 
that doctors recommend. ne 
heavy oils that merely coat 


the skin with oily film 


Remember JERGENS LOTION because you care for your hands! 
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ur Sorry 
Record 
On Housing 


BY SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


HE CANADIAN Welfare Council recently 

T announced: ‘‘Housing remains the most 
serious and baffling social problem facing 
the Canadian people.” 

Everyone knows the housing shortage isn’t 
peculiar to Canada. It’s world-wide, an inevitable 
product of six war years in which birth rates 
outstripped death rates in most countries, and ihe 
universal motto was guns before bungalows. No 
one in Canada or elsewhere has produced all 
the answers to the problems of housing. But in 
Canada there’s one question that up to now hasn’t 
even been asked 

“How well are we doing in comparison with 
other countries? Is the Canadian house hunter 
either specially favored or specially penalized 
because of being a Canadian?” 

These are significant questions. To get factual 
answers to them I compared postwar home building 
in Canada with postwar building in the U. S 
Australia, the United Kingdom and Sweden 
countries of similar standards and circumstances 
except that bombed-out Britain started with the 
worst housing crisis of all 

The answer was startling: Canada lags far behind 
all these countries in its efforts to lick housing 
since 1946. 

This article is accompanied by a chart comparing 
housing progress in the five countries I surveyed 
see page + Here’s what it reveals 

Canada has built fewer new houses per capita 
since 1946 than the United States, Sweden and 
Australia, but more than the United Kingdom 

n terms of population growth, Canada has built 


fewest houses of all This is the most telling 
statistic, because it indicates the comparative 
housing squeeze. Canada does have the worst 


squeeze, with the possible exception of Britain, of 
the five countries surveyed. 

Part of the reason is plain enough. Canada has 
had the greatest population boom Incoming 
immigrants piled upon thousands of new families 
launched after the war have swelled Canada’s 
population thirteen and a half percent. Canada 
has both the highest birth rate of the five countries 
surveyed and the lowest death rate a healthy 
place to live if you can find a house. In its fertile 
valleys and plains about thirteen percent more 
children have been born per capita in the postwar 
years than in the U. S., which has the next highest 
birth rate. Only Australia has had a population 
boom of similar proportions (twelve and one half 
perce it The U.S. has had a ten-percent increase 
and the others don’t even show in this race 


In proportion to these increases in population 
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To find out how Canada is matching 


similar countries in housing 

Maclean’s assigned a social economist 

to survey the achievements since the war 
of Canada, Great Britain, 

the United States, Sweden and Australia. 


And how did Canada rate? Last 




























































These New Canadian Projects Are Just a Drop in the Bucket 





At Toronto, the thousand-family Regent Park plan is two-thirds finished. 
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Canada has built fewer new dwellings than any 
of the other four countries. For every thousand 
new Canadians since 1946 (both home-grown and 
imported we’ve completed 282 homes, compared 
with 304 for Australia. Compared with the U. S., 
housing here lags even more noticeably. The 
Americans started 417 new houses per thousand 
of new population from 1946 to 1951 roughly 
fifty percent more than we. As the U. S. counts 
only housing “‘starts,” the comparison between it 
and the other countries is closely approximate but 
not literally exact. 

Building here hasn’t even kept up with the new 
families sprouted since the war, much less begun 
to catch up on the wartime construction deficit. 
From 1946 to 1951 about 513,000 new families 
appeared in Canada and only five hundred thousand 
homes were built to receive them, including old 
houses converted into flats. 

The pinch is especially tight right now. The 
housing boom that was rolling along nicely in 1950 
burst the next year. Look at these figures: 1950, 
ninety-two thousand houses started; 1951, sixty 
nine thousand; 1952, anestimated seventy thousand 

In 1951 there were 128,000 new marriages: mo 
of these couples became immediate or prospective 
homeseekers. About thirty-seven thousand new 
families arrived from abroad, while only nine 
thousand left Canada to join the house hunt else 
where, mostly in the U.S. A third of a million new 
children were born here to bulge the walls of homes 
already occupied. For all these. sixty-nine thousand 
housing starts. The builders are way behind the 
marriage-license clerks, obstetricians and immigra 
tion authorities. 

By contrast, Australia with a population forty 
percent smaller put up almost as many houses 
only fifteen percent fewer in fact. 

Further aggravating the housing shortage’ in 
Canada’s cities has been the movement of people 
within Canada. During the last three years the 
wartime rush to the cities has been accelerated by 
another wave of industrialization. Other countries 
undergoing industrialization have experienced a 
rush to the factories too especially Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden but not to the extent Canada 
has. Here factory employment the barometer of 
city crowding has increased about eighty percent 
compared with rises of fifty percent in the similarly 
expanding Scandinavian countries. 

Little Sweden has been the fastest builder o 
the five countries surveyed possibly because she 
wasn’t involved in the war itself. In any case, for 
every thousand inhabitants she’s built forty-one 


new homes since 1946, and for every thousand o 
new population, 773 new homes Denmark has 
built equally rapidly and Norway at even a higher 
rate. 

Britain is low man on our chart in actual number 
of new homes built in terms of her present popu 
lation. But one out of every three British homes 
was damaged or destroyed by enemy action. Much 
of Britain’s construction energies had to go into 
rebuilding, converting large houses into flats, 
throwing up temporary houses like the prefabri 
cated aluminum shelter, and converting wartime 
service camps for family life. We've also done 
some converting. Counting flats added that way 
Canada has provided 299 homes for each thousand 
of added population since the war. But the other 
countries don’t keep the same statistics so we can’t 
make any comparisons there. 

But maybe we had more houses than the ot 
fellows to start with. Could that be why we seem 
to lag in current building? 

Well, no. I looked into that too. Few countries 
have up-to-date data on total homes in existence 
Canada keeps the most thorough figures of all 
But, in comparison with the U. S., in 1950 we 
had two hundred and sixty homes for each thousand 
inhabitants; they had three hundred. Sweden 
even back in 1945 when she last counted had 
314, and has been building with both hands since 
In 1947, when Australia counted up, she found 
247 houses per thousand inhabitants, and has since 
been building more rapidly than we have here in 
Canada. , 

Of course, Canadians may require, or he 
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Includes only permanent new and wholly rebuilt 


accustomed to, better houses than people in some 
of the other countries. We’ve been able to compare 
numbers but not quality. A Canadian home must 
be better built and equipped to withstand the 
colder climate here. In the south of the U.S 


much of Australia it’s possible to build houses 


and 
without the deeper foundations and heavier insu- 
lation required in much of Canada. Too, a home 
to a Canadian generally means a house. Two out 
of three Canadian homes are fully detached one 
the costliest kind to provide. Only 
three out of five U.S fully detached 
in England the semidetached family is famous 
unto the 


family houses 
homes are 


joined 
In Sweden, 

flats In 
until the Forties when the Swedish 


three out of four dwellings are 
death by at least one other dwelling 
four out of five urban families live i 
fact, it wasn’t 
government assumed responsibility for supplying 
the entire housing market that even a three-room 
apartment became standard in the cities. Previously 
the traditional working family’s home in the large 
towns was a flat of one room and a kitchen. Sixty 
percent of Canadian houses have four to six rooms. 

In such amenities as flush toilets and central 
heating Canadian homes are much on a par with 
those in the U. S., census figures reveal, and even 
more Canadian families enjoy electricity although 
Canadians use fewer mechanical appliances. 

But to have comparatively good houses is 
obviously no full solution when there aren’t enough 
to go around. One effect of the abrupt collapse of 
Canadian home building in 1951 that the 
family of average means was pushed out of the 
housing market. From 1950 to 1951 the cost of 
building jumped fifteen percent as materials leaped 
eighteen percent and labor wages nine. ‘Too, the 
mortgage interest rate went up one-half of one 
percent in 1951 and another one quarter of one 


a jump of seventeen percent 


was 


percent late in 1952 
in financing cost. On top of that, real-estate taxes 
In the past 
gone up an 


were raised by practically all towns. 
three years taxes on have 
average of thirty percent, reports Central Mortgage 
Housing Corporation, the Ottawa housing 


houses 


and 
authority. 
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Quite naturally, the big project builders who 


put together moderate-priced bungalows by the 
hundreds began cutting down their operations 
Requests for NHA government loans, which are 


renerally on moderate-cost houses, dropped by 
ad PI 


half 


in the past two years, but 


Thus, not only has less housing been built 
a smaller proportion of 
it has been in the moderate-price bracket 

In 1950 almost two out of every five new houses 
were bought by families with incomes under three 
For 


payments averaged about nineteen hundred dollars 


thousand dollars these houses the down 


houses was bought 


In 1951 only one of seven new 


by a typical wage earner in the three-thousand 


family that did buy 


dollar bracket The average 

in 1951 had an income of four thousand dollars 

ind was able to put down thirty-two hundred 
Contrary to the popular impression, the road 


block is not really a shortage of materials or labor 
Early in 1951 the 


home building because of rearmament But 


government took steps to curb 
these 


barriers were removed late that year and housing 





steel-and-aluminum 


job, 


are solving acute problems in some countries. 


Prefabs, like this U.S. 
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starts have fallen off anyway rhe authoritative 


Maclean Building Report recently has been showing 
a fractional decline in prices of building materials 
overhanging supply f 


indicating an especially o 


lumber. There’s plenty of labor, too. The Canadian 
government Labor Force Survey reported last May 
that 


workers hunting 


tnere were twenty construction 


thousand 
jobs Immigration 


he tide of 
iggravating the housing shortage is also bringing 
in a new supply of skilled building workers fron 


abroad at the rate of nearly eight thousand a year 


recently 

(one serious holdbaclh iccording to David 
Mansur president ol Central Mortgage ind 
Housing, is the growing scarcity of serviced land 
especially on the rims of the larger citi« where 
the need for more houses is also keenest Most 
people think a place to put iown hous i thie 
last thing to worry about in the vast domains of 
Canada but houses need roads water mains 
sewers and schools Central Mortgage estimates 
these services cost i town two thousand dollar 
for each new home Most towns have alre ady 
swallowed a throng of new families since the war 
Now town fathers are apt to sigh wearily and say 
they’ve digested all the new homes they can for 
the time being A growing number of schools 


already are on a two-shift basis 
Overriding even the shortage of serviced land is 
the shortage of money the that 


magnet brings 


materials, men and the services to a site on which 
houses will appear At the last two meetings of 


the National Retail 


close observers of the housing problem unanimously 


Lumbermen’s Council, these 


reported that labor and materials are available and 


more houses would be built if more mortgage 


money could be made available at rates within 


reach of the people needing homes 


My survey shows it is harder to finance a home 


in Canada than in any of the other five countries 
studied It’s harder to find someone to lend the 


money, you can’t borrow as high a proportion of 


the total cost, and you must pay more for interest 


In most countries, including Canada, national 


and local governments have Continued on page 55 
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To the logical adult eye, much of Saint John is ugly and tumbledown. But, as it did when Tom 
and Huck rolled down the Mississippi, the poetry of boyhood still can make a fool of logic. 


Karsh’s Saint John 


Youth and Age 


in a Timeless Seaport 


Yousuf Karsh sees Saint John as a strange blend of old and new, 
where crumbling buildings, weothered gravestones and ancient 


trades contrast sharply with the youth of a new generation 


10 MACLEAN 


MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS ago 
Bliss Carman, the poet, said this about Saint 


John: 


4/1 the beauty and mystery 

Of life were there, adventure bold 
Youth, and the glamour of the sea 
And all its sorrows old. 


\nother great Canadian artist said the 
same thing through a different medium when 
Yousuf Karsh turned his camera on the Saint 
John of today for the fifth of his picture essays 
on Canadian cities for Maclean’s. Saint John 
treasures the venerable and salty fabric of its 
history and, in the material things at least, 
pays certain penalties for them. Its slums, 
partly the product of a disastrous fire seventy 
years ago, partly an economic legacy from the 
death of the wooden sailing ship, are among 
the worst in Canada. Even the most devoted 
natives urged the photographer not to neglect 
the crowded homes whose harsh decaying 
architecture is known by the sardonic epithet 
“Saint John Gothic.”” Some progress has 
been made in slum clearance in the last 
decade, they were quick to add, but to find 
Carman’s beauty and mystery he would have 
to turn his camera outward to the sea and 
inward to the quick, proud hearts of the 
people who live beside it. 
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The Market Slip at the foot of Saint John's three-block main street was the 


Young faces and old features landing place of ten thousand United Empire Loyalists in 1783. Here, while 


two bobby soxers roller-skate toward its upper end, Jack Humphrey, a noted 


give Saint John an eternal quality New Brunswick artist, makes a color sketch of the Slip. Karsh admired 


Humphrey's work and rejoiced when he won a recent Dominion fellowshir 


Karsh reported: ‘| found one building with the roof burned off and 
(For more detailed and startling information on 


Most of the Loyalists who founded Saint John lie in this ancient burial years 


people still living in it.’ 


ground where children now play around tombstones that date as far back 
the general picture of housing in Canada, see the article preceding this.) 


as 1784. Some of the tenements on the right have been condemned for many 
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Karsh’s Saint John continued 


The 
Timeless Sea 


‘Ships and men may pass, but in Saint John 


the sea’s demands are forever unchanging 


The Tools of the Sea 


Virtually everybody in Saint John fishes for fun cr to one c 


both. Drying nets are almost as familiar a sight as dry-fly anglers 
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The Guardian of the Sea 


or JOHN residents know better than anyone else in Canada that in 
celebrating “the glamour of the sea’? Bliss Carman did well to note 
that a necessary concomitant is “its sorrows old.’”? When the first federal 
census was taken Saint John, as a handy port of entry to a new and 
promising nation and as a centre of shipbuilding and commercial fishing, 
was Canada’s fourth largest city, eclipsed only by Montreal, Quebec and 
Toronto. But with the opening of the west and the growing popularity of 
the steel hull, Saint John slipped gradually to fifteenth place. Today, 
nevertheless, it still lives on amiable terms with the Atlantic, which is 
sparing with its fogs and funnels enough traffic through the Bay of Fundy 
to keep the seaport fourth in cargo volume behind Montreal, Vancouver 
and Halifax. Fish are so abundant in the harbor that they sometimes 
follow the ship into the dry dock with the tide and obligingly wait to be 
scooped out of the locks. Fundy years ago had a terrible reputation among 
mariners because of its tides, reefs, islands and by no means nonexistent 
fogs, but thanks to the harbor pilots and modern navigation aids, it is now 
considered as safe as any harbor. After his long apprenticeship a Saint 
John pilot is qualified to sail anything that floats anywhere there’s water. 


?. —— 





Ock his ship, undergoing a fast 


cw OD im the Morket Slip, will be afloat again in a few hours 
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Fishing weir in the harbor is used to net herring, alewives, salmon and 


shad. The scarecrow at left fools some of the ducks some of the time 
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Bay of Fundy pilots, shown here awaiting calls from incoming and outgoing ships, 


The Aristocrats of the Sea have to navigate water with the highest tide range anywhere Most of those shown 


here are sons or grandsons of pilots. They command high pay and world-wide respect 
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Karsh’s Saint John continued 


The 
Timeless Look 


In the market, old faces look young 
and on the street corners young faces 
look old in these unposed portraits 


by a great portrait photographer 


Eighty-year-old sailmaker, William Holder, once 
fitted out some of the finest barks, schooners, 
brigantines and full riggers on the seven seas. 
He still makes an occasional sail for a racing 
yacht, but his chief output now is tarpaulins, 
awnings and storm curtains for steam vessels. 





I HE LIFE of Saint John revolves around the city’s market, Karsh decided, 
but when he took his camera there he was confronted with the same 
problem that has plagued him in each of the city stories he’s done in his 


current series for Maclean’s: every time they see his camera people want to 


NEW CRAFTS AND 


In Saint John, Karsh photographs the first of the 








oa 


ve 








pose. For this strip of unposed studies of faces young and old he waited until the day. But their status as VIPs 


while it made working difficult in a few 
a radio broadcast from the market area began and wandered quietly through cases, had its compensations 


The mayor, for instance, provided a car and a 


the crowd stealing candid shots. Later Karsh and his wife took part in the driver from the police force. “lo any city dweller, that was heaven,”’ Karsh 


broadcast themselves and were pursued by autograph hunters for the rest of reflects happily. “‘Park anywhere and get the ticket fixed before it’s issued."’ ® 


D 


Hand-fired and hand-painted pottery have made 
ANCIENT SKILLS 


Kjeld and Erika Deichmann, Danish immigrants 


internationally famous The contrast betweer 
very new artisans and the last of the very old their studio and William Holder's shop seemed 
an apt accent and punctuation mark to Yousuf 


Karsh's most lasting impressions of Saint Johr 











A Maclean’s Flashback 








Kit wowed hardened newspapermen at a dramatic trial. 


a war, and with her pithy advice to the lovelorn 


QUEEN OF THE SOB SISTERS | 
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Her fame as the world’s first woman war correspondent is only part of 


the story of Kit of the Mail. She was also Dorothy Dix, Emily Post and 


Nellie Bly and more than a match for men when a scoop was in sight 


BY JOHN SANFORD 


N AMERICAN soldier engaged in fighting a war with Spain from the 

“back porch of the Tampa Bay Hotel one day in the summer of 1898 

was heard to tell his buddies: ‘““By gosh, for a five-card draw she’s 

hot stuff. There’s steam comes out of her boots all the time and the whole 
Chicago Fire Brigade don’t put her out.” 

The warrior was appraising Mrs. Kathleen Blake Watkins, a tall red- 
head from Canada who at that time was winning international fame as the 
world’s first woman war correspondent, while politely thumbing her nose 
at her male counterparts. His description might have been equally applicable 
at any time in the career of this lively Lrishwoman who swept onto the 
Canadian newspaper scene in the Victorian Eighties and remained its most 
fabulous figure until her sudden death in 1915. 

As the social conscience of Ontario she issued dicta on proper manners 
and morals in the kitchen and on the love seat, and as a news reporter for 
the Toronto Mail and Empire 
biggest stories of the day. Sh was Dorothy Dix, Emily Post, Nellie Bly 
and Sarah Bernhardt wrapped into one long slim package. 

In a pre-Kinsey era she was the champion of virtue who railed at the 


scored sensational scoops on many of the 


dangers of kissing. Thrice married herself, she campaigned to have wife- 
beaters flogged. For more than twenty years “Kit of the Mail’’ was read 
as avidly by Toronto charwomen as she was by Lady Laurier in Ottawa. 
Society fawned on her but she remained aloof and even refused to receive 
visitors in her own home. 

With her deep auburn hair piled high, flashing eyes the color of sherry, 
and a queenly manner, she bustled about the streets of Toronto and Hamil- 
ton, building up a legend. She was so near-sighted that she wrote in pencil 
with her nose an inch from the paper; yet she could peer into the human 
mind and see its secrets. 

At the time that Mrs. Watkins, formerly Mrs. Willis, later Mrs. Coleman, 
hit the newspaper business, lady wrestlers were held in higher regard than 
the ladies of the Press. Their survival was easier, too. Newspaper editors 
grudgingly hired women to write about food and fashions but they main- 
tained that those women who could read were interested in no more than 
the niceties of preserving kumquats and how to fit a twenty-inch corset 
around a thirty-inch waist. 

Kathleen Blake was born in Castle Blakeny, a large house with a turret, 
near Galway, Ireland, in 1864. At sixteen she was married to an elderly 
friend of the family, who was supposedly well fixed. Little is known of him, 
except that he died a few years later, leaving a large legacy of debts. When 
Kathleen finished paying them she was left with fifty pounds and a maid. 
She left the maid at the dock and emigrated to Canada, 

Not vet twenty. she arrived in Toronto in 1884 where she met, and later 
married, a businessman named Edward Watkins 
They moved to Winnipeg and had two children 
but. the marriage soon broke up. She brought her 
children, a boy and a girl, back to Toronto. 

The first step in her transition from Mrs. 
Kathleen Watkins to Kit of the Mail came at a 
tea where she met E. E. Sheppard, founder of 
Saturday Night. He invited her to try her hand 
at writing. She wrote a piece on the Bohemian 
life of Paris, where she had once gone to school. 
The article was read by Christopher Bunting, 
owner of the Mail, and he gave her a job in 1889. 
The first column she brought into the office was 
pasted up, page after page, to form a twenty-foot 
strip. 

For the next twenty years Kit. wrote Woman’s 
Kingdom every week. It was a full page of comment 
and correspondence, illust rated with ornate scroll- 


work, hearts and flowers. Within a few months she Ne aN 


Sarah Bernhardt became 


had injected politics, personalities, poetry, satire 
on society women, books, sports and even sex into 
her columns. She wrote thousands of words every 
week, all in rapid mannish scrawl. Her work covered 
an eight - column page of tiny eye - taxing type. 
Read today, most of it sounds hopelessly archaic 
but in the idiom of her times it was great. She 
received hundreds of letters every week, most of 
them asking a question or seeking advice. She 
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Kits friend after het 
ey looked much alike. 


appearance in Toronto, 17 


didn’t bother to print the letters, merely her frank and fulsome replies 
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To another who signed herseif Miserable, Kit said 
H ( ‘ uw husband attend sanel 


¢ } 


y hake some sense into young married 





hon searfu d :ed-nosed, telling hu ( 
he doc t love you any more I'd lik gro 

She had an answer for nearly every question and an opinion on most 
things. She told Young Man that vaseline would be good for his mustache; 
Mousie that she was suffering from indigestion; Nellie that her sister should 
see a scalp specialist; and Harold that if he ran off with his boss’ wife he 
would be in danger of losing his job. When Phroso asked her how he could 
support his family of four on a salary of nine dollars a week, she confessed 
she didn’t know. 

Within a short time Kit’s column was the most popular feature in the 
paper. One day when she brought her copy into the Mail a veteran reporte 
took her aside and admitted sheepishly that he often read it. Then he 
added: “But don’t tell it around. The boys might hear.”’ 

Her salary, which had started at twenty-eight dollars a week, was raised 
to thirty-five, princely pay for a woman in those days. She never got 
another raise. 

As her popularity grew, the paper found bigger jobs for her. She went to 
London in 1892 to write a series of articles on places made famous by 
Dickens. She spent the entire summer of 1893 at the Chicago World’s Fair 
Four years later she was back in London again, this time to write about 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

“The women in the street blaze with diamonds and jewels, 


she wrote 
“These women are largely the American contingent who never, it seems 
can be taught the vulgarity of wearing gems on the street.’ 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, one of the most popular figures at the jubilee celebra- 
tions, was also one of Kit’s greatest admirers. They had met at a party 
in Ottawa and corresponded more or less regularly. He invited her to go 


with him to a garden party at Buckingham Palace. Kit was staying at a 
dingy old rooming house in the East End. When Laurier’s carriage from 
the royal stables pulled up at the door of the rooming house the neighbor 
hung out their windows and gawked. The door opened and Kit, carrying 
her parasol like a sceptre, swept out of the house 
and down the stairs. Lady Laurier sat with her 
back to the horses and Kit took her place beside 
the prime minister. She told friends later that on 
the way to Buckingham Palace she had to restrain 
herself to keep from nodding graciously to the 
people on the sidewalks. 

Back in Canada she declared war on that 
deceiving device, the falsie. “‘Padding in the front 
of dresses should be avoided,”’ she warned The 
heat of bust pads destroys and wastes the figure.’ 
To lend weight to her contention Kit added 
“Sarah Bernhardt told me she did not begin to get 
stout until she laid her corsets aside forever som« 
ten years ago. Now her figure is perfect . . . Ellen 
Terry never wears the corset, neither does Mar 
Anderson.’ 





. With a typical change of pace her next paragrap! 
~* dealt with theosophy. She could turn easily fron 
Lahn, . a lament on the death of Timothy Eaton to a 
gts ial | es discussion of the Shah of Persia’s kitchen, with its 

7 + silver stoves. 

‘ Kit wrote frequently about her two children by 





her second marriage, Patsy and Thady. They 
were mentioned so often in her columns that they 
eventually became as well known as their mother 
When they reached adolescence they took her 
aside and asked her to stop. Continued on page 43 
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| RORY PETERS LAST RUN 


The bearded skipper of the Annie M feared only God and ran his rum right 


under the noses of the Coast Guard. 


But the smell of green money was too much for the boy he loved like a son 


By DAVID MacDONALD BEEN to sea all my life, which is fifty-six years to date, and I ain’t never met anyone like 
Rory Peter the Priest. You probably read about him in the papers back in the Twenties. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH The papers called him Captain Chisholm, him being skipper of the schooner Annie M, 

out of Glace Bay. 

Back in them days they was more people along the Atlantic coast knew Rory Peter than 
knew their own father. He would walk down the street in Gloucester or here in Halifax and the 
people would tip their cap to him and say ‘‘Good day Captain Chisholm. How’s business?’” And 

SECOND PRIZE, Rory Peter would bow his big black head a bit at them and smile. ‘“‘Fearful good,’’ he would 

MACLEAN'S answer, “thank the Lord.’” And he would move on stroking his beard, like he was milking it. 

You probably guessed why they called him Rory Peter the Priest. It was on account of he 
FICTION CONTEST was so good. He was a terrible holy man. Even when he got real mad, which wasn’t often, he 
never cursed. He might let loose with a shout you could hear all over the Grand Banks but he 

didn’t say nothing bad. I remember once we was out near Sable Island when some real dirty 

weather hit us good. The mate, a big man from Little Harbor Deep, in Newfoundland, got 

knocked over and he come up cursing the weather like a pirate. Talk about profane! Rory Peter 

made me take the wheel and he grabbed the mate. I never seen a man hit so hard. Ccld as a 

mackerel with one punch. I remember that real good because I become mate a few minutes later. 

They’s quite a few hard-drinking fellers that sail from Nova Scotia, but Rory Peter wasn’t 
one of them. He didn’t touch a drop, which may seem funny for the skipper of the most famous 
rumrunner on the Atlantic. 

Far as he was concerned rum was just another cargo and more money in it than codfish. He 
was paid to deliver stuff from St. Pierre or the Indies to Rum Row and he done it better than 
anyone else. He might as well of been carrying apples or false teeth for all the difference it made 
to Rory Peter. Of course the American Coast Guard didn’t quite look at it that way. They would 
of give their gold braid to catch the Annie M inside the twelve-mile limits. But he was always 
too smart or the Annie M was too fast. Anyways, we got away with it for seven years. 

Rory Peter’s home was in Glace Bay. His wife was Nine Annie Murdock. Her parents 
called her Nine Annie because sh? was their ninth child. Rory Peter and Annie had seven daugh- 
ters. They was all fine girls, let me tell you. Continued on page 28 
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CLEAN'S MAGAZINE 


BY MARGERY AND JOE ANDERSON 


AS TOLD TO DOROTHY SANGSTER 


N DECEMBER 1945 Mrs. Margery Anderson, a slim, quick, 

dark-haired woman of thirty-one, suffered what her friends 

called a nervous breakdown, and entered an Ontario mental 

hospital. By this very act she became several kinds of statist 
one of fifty-four thousand patients listed on the books of Canadian 
mental institutions: the one in twenty among us who at some time 
or other in our lives can expect to be struck by a mental disorder 
serious enough to require treatment; and the sick member of the one 
in-five Canadian families who are stunned and shocked to find it can 
happen to them. 

Eleven months later Mrs. Anderson (that is not her real name 
was discharged and sent back to her community, one of the fifty 
percent of incoming mental patients who are able to leave hospital 
cured or greatly improved within eighteen months 

Neighbors who had whispered the year before, “‘Once you get in 
you don’t get out”’ and ‘“‘What a shame her life is finished so young,” 
were confounded. Mrs. Anderson and her husband, of course, experi 
enced far deeper and more complex feelings. They were happy to 
discover, as time went on, that, far from being finished, Margery 
Anderson’s life, in a sense, began again from the time she packed her 
bag and left the hospital. Since then she has borne her first ch.ld; 
she has run a successful nursery school for three years and today holds 
an important full-time secretarial job which she performs with ease 
and efficiency. Her savings, together with those of her husband, are 
buying a pleasant home for them and their little boy in an eastern 
Ontario town. 

She has never felt better in her life, she sleeps well and wakes 
refreshed, and her outlook on life is cheerful and constructive. Her 
hospital days seem very long ago and far away now, so far away that 
when I said to her, “It must be strange to think back on almost 


whole year of your life blacked out in a mental hospital,’ she told me 
“It’s like a dream. If I didn’t remember some things so clearly, and 
if Joe here didn’t remember the rest, sometimes I'd swear it happened 
to somebody else and not me.” 

How did it all start, I wondered. What were their attitudes about 
mental hospitals before Mrs. Anderson was committed to one, and 
what do they think about them now? What is a mental hospital like, 
behind its stone walls and wide grounds, and how did it go about 
making her well again? Were the doctors kind, the nurses sympathetic? 
What of shock treatment, of which so much is heard, so little known 

Talking comes easily to Joe and Margery Anderson, who are both 
ex-schoolteachers. (Joe had to give up his high-school teaching career 
before his marriage because of ill health, and Margery stopped teaching 
during the war, to take a job in a war plant Both the Andersons 
have a healthy attitude toward mental illness and no great inhibitions 
about discussing their experience. This is their story, as they told it 


to me. 


JOE. Ive always thought that Margery was a war casualty, 
just as much as the fellows who got shell-shocked. That’s 
because all our trouble started when the war ended and 
she lost her job in the plant. She’d been working as 
supervisor over a dozen other women, and some of them 
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MARGERY: 


JOE: 


MARGERY: 


JOE: 


MARGERY: 


JOE: 


MARGERY: 


were pretty earthy types you know, grass widows and 
the like 
they let go, they weren't Margery’s kind at all, and they 


heir language could be fairly colorful wher 


i 


resented taking orders from any snip of a girl who use 
to be a schoolteacher On the other hand, my wife was 
responsible to a very strict harsh boss who demanded 
the utmost of her and the women working under her 
She was caught in between the two the slave driving 
boss and the un-co-operative women and often she'd 
have to stay overtime to catch up on unfinished work 
Looking back on it now, I guess she was pretty close to 


exhaustion 


I didn’t feel exhausted. Of course I felt under a strain 
but there simply wasn’t time to stop and think about 
things. You just kept going, like everybody else 


Of course I realize that the job may not have actually 
caused the breakdown all by itself. Doctors tell me it’s 
not as simple as that. For all | know, what they call the 
“predisposing causes’’ of Margery’s illness may have been 
there long before that, but if they were they certainly 
didn’t show Up until she lost her job she was her usual 


cheerful, sociable, good-natured self 


Come to think of it, we were having quite a busy social 
life at that time. Joe was working in another war plant, 
and we would come home at night and cook dinner 
together, and then maybe we’d go to a show, or over to 
see some friends We didn’t do anything especially 
exciting just coffee and conversation but we went out 
quite a bit on the nights when I wasn't working overtime 


I guess I wasn’t getting much rest 


But nothing happened until the war ended and she lost 


her job 


I tried and tried to get another. I’d taught school before 
our marriage grade school and later high school but 
the only teaching vacancies were in rural areas. Taking 
one would have meant I'd have to leave Joe, whose 
factory job was continuing As for other kinds of work 
there just didn’t seem to be any And I had to have a 
job, because we were saving every cent we could lay our 
hands on, to buy a house and start a family I was over 
thirty and I loved children I wanted to have a baby 
desperately. 


I’ve sometimes wondered if 


frustrated motherhood 
mightn’t be somewhere at the back of Margery’s mental 
illness. We had decided early in our marriage that it 
wouldn't be right to have a child until we could give it 
a home, and that was what we were working toward 
But sometimes it seemed that Margery couldn't wait 
She stared longingly at every baby we passed on the 


street. 


I’ve always loved children. When I was small I walked 
my feet off pushing other people’s babies around in their 
prams. I kept my dolls’ carriage until I was eigh‘een 
Then I gave it away to a poor little girl, and when I 
saw how she treated it I sat down and cried As a teacher 
I always enjoyed small children and, as Joe says, I 


wanted a home as fast as possible 
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ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN tells 


When 


lenorance 


s Bliss 


Bob doesn’t know 
a caucus from a crocus 
or what happens 
when you get 
past the Mediterranean, 
but just 


try him on the hypotenuse 


NE THING I’ve always been terrified 

of is being invited to appear on a quiz 

program. I. have visions of myself 
sitting there in absolute red-faced silence for 
a solid half hour while my colleagues, whom 
I’m letting down horribly, look at me with 
puzzled little smiles. 

For instance, I can imagine them asking 
me something about the American Civil 
War, which I missed at school because I was 
having my tonsils out. I know that Lee, 
Jackson and Sherman were quite prominent 
in it, but I don’t know what side they were 
on or who won, and I usually associate the 
whole thing with cigars, old southern hotels 
and the names of towns I’ve tried to find 
fan belts in. 

Another thing, no matter how I purse my 
lips and make little tents out of my fingers, 
the British North America Act is, for me, a 
lot of men in a line-drawing planting flags, 
and a guy named Rodney Charles who 
always said he could lick me and was quite 
right. I wouldn’t know a Second Chamber 
from a caucus, and God knows I never knew 
what a caucus was. 

I realize now that most of my life I’ve 
been too busy high-stick handling, shouting 
back at streetcar motormen and catching 
the odd glance at a pair of pretty legs to 
pick up much wisdom, knowledge or many 
leather-bound books. 

One resolution I made early in life was to 
form the dictionary habit. Make use of a 
word three times and it’s yours. I remember 
I looked up paleontological. That was 
seventeen years ago and I’ve never found 
three sentences I could use it in yet. I tried 
it once. I got into an argument with a 
young intellectual who was crowding me too 
close and batted him back with ‘Possibly, 
except that much of it is rather paleon- 
tological.”’ 

My wife, who was passing toasted cheese 
sandwiches, looked up quickly as if thinking 
“Good heavens, what won’t he come out 
with next?” and I began to wonder whether 
I'd used the right word or whether it was 
something I’d read in a book called The 
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Scientific Side of Marriage, and I sat there 
blushing for the est of the night. 

One word that has been appearing like a 
sudden soft spot in a country road for me is 
laissez faire, which I always connect with a 
young man with a green cigarette holder 
saying “Oh, laissez faire, laissez faire.” I 
never did know the meaning of a “‘categori- 
cal no” and a “definitive biography” or 
‘belles lettres.” 

In geography I can never remember what 
exactly happens after I get past the east end 
of the Mediterranean except that when I was 
a boy my map used to get very pink, and a 
little girl named Gladys Walter who was 
always getting her curls in my _ inkwell. 
marking up her tunic and reporting me to 
the teacher who regularly came down and 
belted me. 


The Right Angle on Triangles 


Yet along with all the stuff I’ve forgotten 
I remember the damnedest things. For 
instance, I’ve always remembered that the 
square of the hypotenuse of a right-angle 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the other two sides. All my life I’ve had a 
vague hope of finding someone trying to 
figure out how big the square of the hypote- 
nuse of a right-angle triangle is, maybe 
kneeling on his lawn, his wife calling him for 
supper, looking worried, frustrated and 
stuck. And then I step up smiling. ‘“‘Having 
trouble?’’ 

He shakes his head, ‘“‘I can’t for the life of 
me figure just how big this square should 
be.”’ 

I look into his eyes. “Really?” I say. 
“The square of the hypotenuse of a right- 
angle triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides.”’ 

Another thing I remember is how to find 
the height of trees by triangulation. And if 
I ever find six men trying to pull a log down 
to the bank of a river with a rope and a 
pulley attached to a tree I'll simply attach 
the pulley to the log instead of the tree, and 
tell three of them to go home. * 
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BY BLAIR FRASER 


Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


Everybody's heard wry stories of civil-service blimps 


squandering the taxpayer's money. But, if we must 


outstanding men are prepared to try 


BNE DAY last October a friend of mine noticed a gang of 
men putting storm windows on the upper floor of a 
government building in Ottawa. There were nine men 
but they had brought one ladder. One man was up on the 
ladder putting on the window. Eight stood at the foot offering 





advice and moral support. 

My friend was amused but not surprised. A few nights before 
we had listened to another government servant. tell how he had 
got a partition built in his office. It took ten weeks 

First he applied to the Public Works Department. Several 
weeks later an inspector turned up to see if the work was really 
necessary. He agreed that it was, and left. 

More weeks went by. Then a large untidy heap of building 
material appeared in the office. After only a few more days two 
men arrived to put up the wall. The man whose office it was went 
joyously off to a meeting which lasted through lunch. When he 
got. back the material was untouched and the two Public Workers 
were sitting in the hall, smoking. He asked what they were 
waiting for. 

“The requisition slip,”’ they said. 

Where was it to be found? 

“We don’t know, but we can’t start work without it.”’ 

A call to Public Works revealed, after long enquiry, that the 
slip had been mislaid; they would send a duplicate right away 
By the end of the day it hadn’t come It did turn up next 
morning but meanwhile the men had been sent to another job 
and didn’t reappear for ten days. 

Some years ago an impatient businessman, temporarily in 
government service, tried to bypass this morass. He wanted a 
buzzer on his desk and, after two weeks of dead silence from 
Public Works. he hired an electrician at his own expense to put 
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have Big Government, perhaps we're lucky so many 


— in quadruplicate — to make it tick 


one in. Before the job was half done a man from Public Works 
had turned up to tell them, severely, that it was against the law 
thus to “tamper with a public building.”” He didn’t put the 
buzzer in, though. That took more time and a different man 

Such stories are legion in Ottawa Mention government 
inefficiency and you hear about the two-ton truck with the 
three-man crew delivering the one-pound package; the main 
tenance men queueing by the time clock at four-thirty to punch 
out at five; the time and exasperation it takes to get simple 
things done. 

The stories are true, but it’s ironic that they should be 
standard examples of bureaucracy’s defects. In fact they are the 
exceptions 

It happens that the federal Public Works Depart ment is one 
of the last havens of old-style political patronage, one that could 
be cleaned up In six months if the cabinet so desired The 
commoner obstacles to efficiency nowadays are created by the 
very machinery designed to avert the old evils of patronage and 
corruption. 

At its best, government efficiency is high Dr. George 
Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, offers to bet that hi 
Family Allowances Division can handle a change of address 
faster than any magazine in the country I didn’t take the 
bet Other departments put the same kind of challenge to other 
businesses. But it’s still a fair question: Is government efficient 
enough for the job it undertakes to do? 

Government takes more than a fifth of our income in these 
days of half-war, and even in peace it will never again take less 
than a tenth. Government employs one hundred and forty-five 
thousand civilians, more than three times its 1939 staff and not 


far below the wartime Continued on page 4; 


Twenty thousand Government Girls turn the wheels of the huge Ottawa machine. For their story, see next page } > 





The hope of doing big things and meeting exciting people lures hundreds 


of girls to the civil service every year. But red tape, the frustration of 


routine work and Ottawa’s man shortage often bring disillusionment to 


THE GOVERNMENT GIRL 


By ALAN PHILLIPS Photos by Malt 
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Calgary's Glee Jessee is one of the twenty thousand 
Government Girls at the heart of our biggest business. 


NE COLD November morning in 1950 
twenty-five-year-old Glee Jessee, of Calgary, 
a tall good-looking brunette, turned her back 
on her steady boy friend, her parents and 
her well-paid job as secretary to an oil-company 
walked briskly into the Civil Service 
Commission’s Calgary through the 
portals of the federal payroll into a brand-new life 


executive, 
office, and 
in Ottawa. 

As that national figure, the Government Girl, 
Glee is a shadowy presence, sensed but seldom seen, 
behind regulations and services that touch us all. 
Federal officials are a helpless crew until “their 
girls’’ Glee and about twenty thousand others 
hastily sign in at 9 a.m., relax, powder their noses, 
open the files, and start the typewriters, calculators, 
dictaphones and duplicators piling up the paper 
in quadruplicate. 

In 1900 only seventy-two women worked for the 
government, and they were shut 
rooms for fear of corrupting the men (or vice versa 
Today, Glee and her counterparts operate the main 


up in private 


types of office machinery and have jacked up the 
entire bottom level of the civil service. In educa- 
tion, intelligence and character, they are head and 
shoulders over the kind of men their salaries used 
to attract and the government now has four female 
employees to every three male employees at Ottawa. 

Glee is than ever for the 
country is suffering a shortage of trained office help. 
Last. year, for the first time since the war, untrained 
girls were taken fresh from high school and paid 
to learn enough to 
civil-service exams. Married are 
recruited, age limits are being ignored, pamphlets 
and newspaper reach for girls 
Canada, and still the government isn’t getting its 


needed more before, 


fifteen dollars a week pass 
women being 


ads out across 
share of the best ones. 

A few months ago a group of stenos and clerks 
from Britain came over to work under a federal- 
provincial immigration scheme. A federal recruiting 
Montreal and tried to entice 
The rest said, 


officer met them in 
them to Ottawa. Two accepted. 
‘‘No thanks, we’ve heard that men outnumber girls 
eight to one in Ottawa.”’ This is not true. Accord- 
ing to the latest census Ottawa has ninety-five 
thousand males, one hundred and seven thousand 
females; but the widely 
accepted and Ottawa is described as a “‘bachelor’s 


eight-to-one figure is 


yaradise, spinster’s despair.’’ Glee had been warned 
pé » 3} I 


about the shortage of men at the capital but felt 
she was in a rut at Calgary and wanted new 
experiences. This is what most girls are looking for 
when they come to Ottawa independence, a new 
and probably bigger city, new people, new and 
perhaps exciting work. 

While men are scarce, they think, “‘/’// never be 


In Indian Affairs, Glee takes dictation 


before this impressive Ottawa backdrop. 
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Watching the clock on the Peace Tower, Melba MacNaughton, 


Lois Clause and Glee (right) take a swift 


an old maid.”’ Like fighting men, the girls in the 
government ranks, at Glee’s age or younger, feel the 
casualties will be the girls at. the other desks, 
not them. 


When Glee applied at the 


mission’s office in Calgary on that. November day in 


Civil Service Com 
1950 they gave her a four-page form to fill out. 
Glee 


business-college diploma 


listed her education (senior matric and a 


and her experience (five 
years as a secretary with Greyhound Bus, one year as 
Then she tried a typing 
She 


an oil-company secretary 
and shorthand exam. Her nerves failed her 
flunked her typing, a minimum of forty words a 
minute. She tried again, did fifty-one. Then she 
waited to hear from Ottawa 

There was little doubt of her getting the job. The 
commission, largest employer of females in Canada, 
has never caught up with its needs since the war 
and teen-agers without even a high-school com- 
merce diploma are being sworn in as public servants. 
the Glee 


years to get in the government 


Before war, might have waited five 


Today, an out-of- 
town girl who comes to Ottawa can walk into the 
commission’s examining office on the third floor of 
the Jackson building, apply for a job in the mornirg, 


sandwich 


Glee fixes a flat in her own car 


lunch which she uses for week-end trips 


walk 
But Glee’s way is safer. And she waited only three 
that told her 
if a Grade 2A was satisfactory 


and out a civil servant that afternoon 


weeks for a wire to report for work 


steno, clerk, or 
IB ex 


rating 


In the civil service, a beginne 
comes in as a Grade 1A or 
2A or 2B 
would pay her one hundred and forty-five dollars a 
but 


whatever 
perience rates Grade Glee’s 
month, considerably less than she was making 
in her case pay wasn’t the most important thing 


Her 


from her parents 


was whether she could live away 

Her father, a retired CNR chief 
a truck dispatcher, didn’t think 
Mrs ap 


After all, Glee was going to Ottawa, where 


real worry 
telegrapher, now 
much of Glee leaving home, but Jesse 
proved 
vice is 


respectability is almost as 


believed to be in Montreal 


rampant as 


Glee had heard that housing was tough. Loneli 
back to 


parents unless she found a decent place to live 


her 
She 


ness, she thought, might drive her 
wrote to the commission, asking for more time in 
which to look They 


back and said she could have a room at Laurentian 


for a rooming house wrote 


Terrace, a residence for government girls 


She arrived in the Continued on page is 


Many Government Girls use the Chateau Laurier pool. Glee climbs out, pursued by roommate Vi Wagner 
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| ... the willingness 
to find a way” 


A man who started a new business a 
{ few years ago recently wrote to pay 
tribute to the bank’s part in helping 


to make it a success: 


‘‘We were fortunate in having, as our 
banker, a man who could combine 
with experience the willingness 

to find a way that called not for 
experience alone but for imagination 


as well.” 


The chartered banks are forever alert to 
the fresh problems, the changing needs 


of their customers. At all times, in all 
your banking problems, you can depend 


on your local bank to bring experience 


and imagination to the task of helping 
you to “find a way”’. 


This advertisement, based 


on an actual letter, is 


presented here by 


THE BANKS SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 
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BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER: A MR. DENNING DRIVES NORTH: A some 






topnotch British film centring on the what muddled suspense item from 
jet-era pilots who fly faster than the Britain It tells of John Mills’ desperate 
speed of sound. The eerie poetry of its attempts to conceal the accidental kill 
aviation sequences makes most othe ing of a biackmailer 






air thrillers seem like childs play 
Not quite so impressive, but decently MONKEY BUSINESS: A laboratory chimp 















































done nonetheless, is the human drama unwittingly brews an elixir of youth 
behind ail this, centring around an causing chemist Cary Grant and wife a 
iron-willed capitalist (Ralph Richardson) Ginger Rogers to start cutting up like [ f 
who values progress more highly than teen-ager There are moments of wit 
money and literacy in the ensuing shenan gan 
but the joke sf threadbare before 
COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA: Shirley the finish 
Booth's wonderfully detailed port,ayal 
of a dimwitted housewife is worth going NEVER TAKE NO FOR AN ANSWER: A 
out of your way to see There 2 iot tender eisurely comedy-drama from 
of force and honesty in this close-up Italy It small-boy hero (Vittorio 
of ai regrettable marriage although Manunta) battles hi way through a 
husband Burt Lancaster is sometimes in thousand obstructions seeking the 
histrionic waters co bit over his depth Pope's permission to admit the lad s 
k donkey into the church of St 
THE HAPPY TIME: An occasional taint Francis. The photography beautiful 
of coyness does not prevent this from Fi 
being, in the main, a pleasant comedy PENNY PRINCESS: A_ British comedy 
about adolescence and l'amour n less expertly acted than most of them 
Ottawa in 1924 but with a fair-enough story idea wrap 
ped up in it A New York shopgirl 
HURRICANE SMITH: Shapely is the word (Yolande Donian) inherits a pocket iw 
for Yvonne DeCarlo, and corny is the size Ev,opean country cnd floods the Ee 
word for this heavy-breathing pircte world with its basic product, an al 
mellerdrammer, co-starring John Ireland coholi cheese A E Matthews is rihe'* 
as a fugitive from justice A homicidal briefly amusing a an irascible tycoon ~ 
shark unidentified n the redit 5 7 
the real star of the cast PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE Hollywood ‘ 
has done wel! by the Mayflower and 
IVANHOE: The famous novel by Sir its pMgrims, and the stout little ship's . 
Walter Scott now becomes a satisfying buffeting by a mid-Atlentic tempest is 
medieval horse-opera on the reen a real pulse-quickener Spencer Tracy 
and enjoyable entertainment for OuUNG Leo Genn, Gene Tierney and Van John 
and old. Robert Taylor, George Sanders, son are on board 
Elizabeth Taylor and Joan Fontaine are 
among the participants STORY OF WILL ROGERS: America's 
cowboy humorist who died in an 
LIMELIGHT: Goarrulous in spots, this is Alaskan plane crash in 1935, is cap 
still one of the finest movies in a coon s ably impersonated by his own son in 
age, and at its best it matches anything this rather uneventful but genial bi 
else Charles Chaplin has ever done ography 
It's ao bifter-sweet tale about a once 
great clown who brings courage and WATER BIRDS: Another in the delightfu 
beauty into the life of a forlorn bal series of wildlife featurettes—not oa 
erina, Claire Bloom, in the latter role cartoon, although supervised by Walt 
is the newest and most promising of Disney and imbued with his familiar 
Chaplin's discoveries antic spirit 
© 
Gilmour Rates 
Affair in Trinidad: Drama, Fair » My Man and |: Drama. Fair 
- } 
African Queen: Adventure. Excellent Narrow Margin: Suspense. Excellent 
Because of You: Drama. Fair ‘ 
Because You're Mine: lanza operati ©. Henry's Full House mnurre Srery 
package Good 
comedy. Good . 
Big Jim Mclain: Spy dromo. Foir Outcast of the Islands: Drama. Good 
The Big Sky: Adventure. Good Pat and Mike: Comedy. Excellent 
Captive City: Crime drama. Good Paula: Drama. Fair 
Carrie: Tragic drama. Good The Promoier: British comedy. Good 
The Devi] Makes 3: Suspense. Good The Quiet Man: Irish comedy. Good 
Dreamboat: Satiric comedy. Good Scaramouche: Costume drama, Good 
Fearless Fagan: Comedy. Good The Sniper: Su_pense. Excellent 
5 Fingers: Spy drama. Excellent Snows of Kilimanjaro: Drama. Good 
The Fourposter: Marital drama. Fai Somebody Loves Me: Musical. Good ‘ 
ies tiie Son: Air war. Good Son of Paleface: Bob Hope. Good 
High Noon: Western. Top Story of Mandy: Drama. Good 
Siory of Robin Hood. Adventure. Good 
| Believe in You: Drama. Good Sudden fear: Suspense droma. Fair 
Importance of Being Earnest: Osca 
Wilde comedy. Excellent The Thief: No-talk spy tale. Good 4 
Island of Desire: Tropic drama. Poor We're Not Married: Comedy. Good 
Just for You: Crosby musical. Fair What Price Glory?: 1914 war. Fair 
The Magic Box: Drama. Good Where's Charley?: Musical. Fair 
The Merry Widow: Musical. Fair Yankee Buccaneer: Adventure. Fair 
Miracle in Milan: Italian fantasy. Good You For Me: Hospital farce. Fair 
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No snapshot chance knocks twice 


Those wonderful scenes that touch your heart 7 ah erally tome 
- “ oda am rowne AmMeras 

never quite repeat themselves. But if you snap for indoor and outdoor snapshots 

For black-and-white snapshots 


them, they’re yours to enjoy over and over. ‘ aed 
i : odie : 5 Kodak Verichrome Film 


For full-color snapshots 


It’s easy if you always keep your camera cea g 
Omacoior Him 
ready, loaded with Kodak Film. 


Canadian Kodak Co.. Limited. Toronto 





Send a snapshot with every letter 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


153-2M 


Come to Britain 


in Coronation Y ear 


YEAR OF ROYAL CELEBRATIONS, With processions, pageants, carnivals, 


ivals and thrilling sporting occasions, in this most glorious of Coronation years 


Coronation year in Britain! From early Spring to late fall, a year of cohour and pageantry, 
crowded with Royal occasions. Whenever you come wherever you go — in 
England, Scotland, Northern Ireland or Wales ... 


world Britain! Food is plentiful in hotels and restaurants, in Britain. Favourable 


this is the year of years to visit old- 


exchange rates give your dollars extra value in shops, hotels, theatres and on transpor- 
tation. Plan your trip now—make enquiries regarding early reservations—without delay. 
For literature and all information about Britain, see your travel agent—or write direct to 
lhe British Travel Association. (Dept. MM-2) 


372 Bay Street Toros or 332" Come to Britain 


ion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Rory Peter’s Last Run 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 





Anyway, we was heading back to the 
Bay one spring with not much in the 
holds but smell when Rory Peter says 
to me: ‘‘Hughie,”’ he says, “‘I been to 
sea since I was t’irteen. I been master 
of this vessel since twenty-five. Now 
unlest we get some money I'll have to 
give ’er up and work ashore. Annie and 
the small ones need food in their 
stomach and shoes on their feet.” 

**They’s money in running rum,” I 
says, “if you don’t mind the business.” 

“Why should I?” he says right quick 

“Well, for one thing, you ain’t a 
drinking man. D’ye think it’s all 
right?”’ 

Rory Peter looked real serious He 
pulled on his pipe a couple of times. 
“With this here bunch of beard,’’ he 
says, “I ain’t got much use for a razor 
neither. If you want to use one, that’s 
jake with me, long as you don’t carve 
your own throat or someone else’s.’ 

I seen what he meant 

“(Good enough?” he asks. 

“Good enough, skipper,” I says. 

Make no mistake, we didn’t have no 
part of the bootleg business they run 
here in Halifax. It was something 
fearful They was some bootleggers 
here used to mix up one part of real 
rum with four parts of Belgium alky 
and sell it to a poor workingman for 
fifty cents They used to color it 
with iodine or tobacco. People like 
them give us a bad name. 

Lord, I remember some of the bootleg 
places here 
Water Street was a blind pig and some 
of them had the darndest rigs for 
keeping the police away. 
one place had a three-inch steel door. 
You couldn’t get in with a cannon. In 
another place I seen you had to pass 
through an empty room to get to the 
parlor for drinks. They was a little 
doorway in one corner of the room. 
Behind it they kept four hungry dogs 
which wasn’t averse to a meal of shin- 


Every second house on 


They was 


bone. One of the best places run for 
about three years before the police 
found out about it. An old plumber I 
know built a tank between the roof 
and the top-floor ceiling. It was only 
about half a inch deep and they filled 
it through the chimley. Of course the 
tank was all covered over, you know. 
The man who run the place, Charlie 
Palmer, only had to turn on the water 
tap to get rum. Other people would 
only get water. Charlie really had that 
tap trained! 





Well, when the Annie M become a 
rumrunner Rory Peter carried on the 
same as usual. He would pick up his 
load of rum or whisky and deliver it to 
motor launches off New York or 
Boston. Sometimes a well-known rum- 
running vessel would sail along the 
coast about twenty miles out and draw 
the Coast Guard patrol boats away so 
as we could go in close to shore. They 
called that a decoy. But most of the 
time the motor boats met us at night 
and took the cargo in. 

When Rory Peter started running 
rum everyone heard about it but no 
one thought any less of him for it. He 
would walk down the street stroking 
his beard and the people would smile 
and say, ““There goes Rory Peter the 
Priest.” 

We often used to go over to St 
Pierre-Miquelon to take on cargoes 
Maybe I better explain. When they 
passed a law down in the United States 
saying it was wrong to drink the rum 
runners used to get whisky in Canada 
and smuggle it into the States The 
American government got pretty sore 
when they seen more people was drink 
ing in Prohibition than knew what a 
drink was before it. So Canada passed 
a law saying liquor couldn’t be sent te 
the States. 

Well, that didn’t work at all 


of the Canadian distilleries was owned 


Some 


by Americans and they shipped liquor 
to St. Pierre, which is off the Newfie 
They ain't no law against that 
The Frogs would sign landing receipts 
and when the distillers brought them 
back they didn’t have to pay no excise 
taxes. So all that happened was Canada 
lost a lot of money on the deal. Once the 
whisky arrived, the Frogs didn’t care 
much what happened to it 
making money just being first base 
There wasn’t no tax there. So you’d 
just take it out of one boat and load it 
into another. We'd deliver the stuff to 
speed boats off the American coast 
and then make a run to Nassau, where 
the liquor was consigned to in the first 
Down there the officials would 
sign a manifest of “‘assorted cargo”’ as 
long as they was two different bottles 
aboard 


coast 


They was 


place 


There wasn’t never any more 
Most of the time we wasn’t even break 
ing any laws 


T WAS in St. Pierre that we first 

run into Colin Kell. Me and Rory 
Peter was on our way back to. the 
Annie M one night when we heard a lot 
of hollering down an alley. We took a 
look in, not looking for trouble, mind 
you, and we seen three Frogs putting 
the boots to a young guy Well, two 
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but don't stop reading this AUSTIN 
ad because you think it might be 
a pinch-penny lecture 


This ad is not primarily about how 
you can save a lot of money on 
your driving 

It is an invitation to try out an 
automobile that amazed 19,006 
new owners in 1952. 

Amazed them not with its re- 
markable economy. That story 
they knew. 

But amazed them with its get- 
up-and-go—its roominess—its 
comfort—its style-worthiness in 
side and out—and its all round 


excellence. 


We agree with you 


You’ll find AUSTIN 


agree with you completely about 


that we at 


what a car should do for you. 

Naturally you insist on power 
that will keep you up with today’s 
traffic. 

You’re right to insist on com- 
fort and good looks and fine ap- 
pointments. 

And we go right along with you 
in insisting on living-room warmth 
in zero weather. 

The fact that our new AUSTIN 
A-40 Somerset comes up with all 


the answers to every modern car 


need at ha/f usual costs is why we 
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confidently invite you to talk to 
any AUSTIN owner. 


But be on your guard 


You'll find yourself talking to an 
enthusiast when you talk to an 
AUSTIN owner. ‘‘Cruising com 
fort!’’ he’ll exclaim. ‘“‘My new 
AUSTIN will loaf along well above 
the legal speed limit without a 
whisper of protest.” ‘‘And,”’ an 
other owner will add, “it will whip 
through its four forward speeds at 
the touch of a finger from a 
standing start to 60 m.p.h. in less 


than 20 seconds.” 


They'll talk your ear off 


AUSTIN owners love to tell you 


about such luxury features as 


push-button door handles, deep 
foam rubber cushioning, safety 
locks that prevent youngsters from 
opening the rear doors, and long- 
lived, richly textured real leather 
upholstery 

They'll talk your ear off (if 
you'll let em) about the day-long 
comfort you'll find behind the 
wide-vision, one-piece curved wind 
shield—or about the sense of road 
mastery you get from the agile man 
oeuvreability—or about the light 
yet sturdy feel of the car in traffic, 


in parking or on the open road. 





Wherever you go... 
y g 





And they’ll point to the locking 
gas-cap with a triumphant obser 
vation that they don’t unlock it 


very often. 


A complete car— 
no extras to buy 


delivers, completely equipped, 
at $1,895 everywhere in Canada". 

Items you would ordinarily pay 
extra for on many cars are standard 
equipment on the new AUSTIN, 
They include: 

e Leather upholstery 

e Foam rubber cushioning 

e Electric windshield wipers 

e Air-conditioning heater 

e Electric direction signals 

e Inside-the-car jacking system 

e Lk cking gas cap 

e 12-volt battery, powerful enough 
to start a truck. 

We consider the above items 
essential. Therefore they are in- 
cluded at no extra cost in the low 
purchase price of the new AUSTIN 
A-40 Somerset. 


These are reasons why 10,000 
Canadians ceased to be 
thrifts. We invite 


drive the new AUSTIN A-40 Somer- 


spe nd 


vou to see and 


set. Somehow we feel you want to 


become an ex-spendthrift too! 
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onto one ain’t too bad if the one guy 1s 
hig enough. But three is dangerous. So 
Rory Peter and I cut in 

Che skipper picked one man up in 
his two hands and threw him about six 
feet. I give another a belt or two and 
he took off. The third hero seen he was 
outnumbered and he got out of there 
fast 

After the fracas was over, we helped 
dust the boy off. He was a good-looking 
kid, big and bound to fill out bigger. 
He didn’t seem to be much of a fighter. 

“You was taking a bit of a beating,” 
says the skipper. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says the kid 
“T would of clocked ‘em yet He was 
a ce cky one. 

“Where you from, bye’”’ Rory Peter 
asks. 

*‘Around. I ship all over. Why?” 

“Don’t you know more’n to take on 
three Frenchmen at a time’ 

“| didn’t. They jumped me.” 

Well, the skipper took Colin Kell 
aboard the Annie M and we patched up 
We was all set to sail 
next morning and Rory Peter asked 
the kid if he wanted to go along 

“Why not?” says the kid “What’s 
to lose?”’ 

Colin Kell shipped aboard and stood 
with us, though I wouldn't of objected 
none if he’d decided to step overboard 
The only time he done any work was 
when the skipper was looking. But 
Rory Peter took quite a shine to him 


yo? 


a cut on his eye 


and I guess it was because he always 
wanted to have a son of his own at sea 
with him. But he didn’t have nothing 
but daughters. They was six others in 
the crew and they wasn’t too crazy 
about Kell. But none of us would say 
inything to the skipper. He wouldn't 
like it and [I would sooner of rub noses 
with a shark as rile him. 

Getting the cargo into the American 
shore wasn’t always easy The Coast 
Guard had a lot of patrol boats that 
used to try and catch us It don’t 
matter what kind of cargo you're 
carrying on the high seas. You could 
carry the president’s laundry if you 
wanted. Sut once you get within 
twelve miles of the American shore 
the Coast Guard can fire on you if you 
They called their 
boats six-bitters on account of they 
They 
would scout around outside the limit 


refuse to heave to 
was seventy-five foot long 


until they spotted a rumrunner, then 
they would stick close to it. If the 
rumrunner tried to go inside the limit, 
they would open up. Or if it made 
contact with the speedboats and trans 
ferred the rum or whisky, why they 
would sit back and jump on the speed- 
boats 

I seen a patrol boat stay so close to 
the Annie M you could pour a drink 
from one side to the other We had 
them almost that close at times and got 
away. We used to douse the lights, wait 
for the fog to roll in and then make a 
run for it We'd make 
circles and lose them easy. We used to 


a couple of 


kid some with the sailors but their 
officers was in dead earnest 

didn’t 
Every now and 


They was other times we 
intend to get away 
then when the bosses wanted to get a 
big load in close to shore, they would 
well-known 
vessels to attract the patrol boats. 


send out a couple of 
They would go further down the coast, 
them. 
Then the other vessels could go right 
in. Rory Peter used to get a big kick 
out of it. 


dragging the six-bitters with 


I remember once in 1930 we nearly 
got ourselfs in trouble We were 
outside the limits, off Long Island, and 
a patrol boat was cruising beside us 
We was only a decoy that time and the 
Colin Kell 
got ahold of a crock of rum and he come 
out on deck with a rifle. He was all for 


skipper was sleeping below 
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taking a shot at the Coast Guard 
skipper but I grabbed the gun from 
him and got him below. I give him a 
whack he didn’t forget Rory Peter 
never did find out about that, though I 
should of told him 

A lot of people in the States was 
laughing at the Coast Guard because 
they couldn't stop rumrunning. But it 
wasn’t their fault really. We had more 
boats and they were generally faster 
Anyways, you can’t quench a thirst 
with a law. But that didn’t make them 
feel any better. The newspapers made 
quite a thing of the Annie M and 
Captain Chisholm. There was big 
write-ups in all the papers and one 
even had a cartoon making him look 
like a Robin Hood with sails 

That was after we got away down off 
the Florida Keys. We was out from 
Salt Island with eighteen hundred cases 
of rum when a cutter fastened onto us 
She stood with us all day. Then it got 
dark. The cutter would drop astern of 
us for a while, then rush up every now 
and then and spray us with the search 
light. 

The first time we tried to get away 
they caught us When the cutter 
dropped astern, Rory Peter ordered all 


lights doused He started up the 
engines and sailed leeward But the 


cutter picked us up five minutes later 
About four a.m. next morning, Rory 


Peter tried again. He doused all but 


LUXURY ITEM 


The little luxuries | buy 


Aren't practical — I'm well 


owore -— 


But, then, they make the 


things that are 


A trifle easier to bear. 


NED WADLINGER 


the stern light. Then we got a lantern 
and fixed it onto a buoy. We put the 
buoy overboard on a pole. Then we 
lifted a cover off the lantern same time 
as we doused our own stern light Rory 
Peter ordered all canvas down. Instead 
of altering course we steamed full 
speed ahead into the wind 

When the cutter come up and flashed 
her light, they seen what we’d done 
They went to the leeward, thinking 
again. We just kept 


going straight and they never seen us 


we'd done that 


again 

That made the Coast Guard some- 
thing fierce. They kept after us every 
where we went and I heard a couple of 
places that there was a good reward 
offered to anyone who could help them 
catch Rory Peter and the Annie M 
You wouldn’t figure no one would turn 
in a man like Rory Peter 
Colin Kell saying once the money would 
rot before anyone would pick it up 


I remember 


The skipper knew ali about the 
rewards but it wasn’t that so much that 
made him worry A couple of years 
before, the I’m Alone was sunk by a 
Coast Guard patrol while she was two 
hundred miles off shore, right on the 
Rory Peter figured the 
Coast Guard was going to shoot first 
and take measurements later 

As for me, well, I’d met a little girl 
here in Halifax and it wasn’t no secret 
Only she 
didn’t like me being in the rumrunning 


high seas 


we was going to get married 


business. She said it was too dangerous. 

in 1931 Rory Peter and I decided it 
was time to quit and settle down. They 
was a good farm he got ahold of near 
Washabuck, 


Cape Breton, and we 
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Well, I got to admit Colin Kell knew 
the sea pretty fair Hew is at the wheel 


Vacation 
in la 
Province de 


Québec 


i couple of times we run into trouble 





ind he done good for a young feller 


But | couldn’t say nothing to Rory 






Peter just because I didn’t like him. 





“Hughie bye,” he says I was 
hoping you'd say that. I didn’t like to 


isk you Knowing how you want to get 


settled. You'’n me’ll have our last run 
together nd ther t heaven, we'll 
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ever since that was all the English 1 
knew. He worked for the rumrunners, 
Loo. 

‘“‘Peter, you old dog,”” he says to the 
skipper, “they ain’t caught yet, 
eh? The devil must sure take care of 
his own.” 


you 


“Aye, Henry,” says Rory Peter, 
“else you would of been gone years 
ago rm 


‘“‘Never mind about Take care 
of your own self. I hear they want you 
bad.”’ 

“It'll take more’n what they got to 
get me now,” says the skipper. 

‘What d’ye mean?” 

“You'll hear about it 
You'll hear all about it.’ 

Well, anyways, Henry Hello give 
Rory Peter the left halfs of about 
fifteen American dollar bills. The idea 
was that the person that could give him 
the serial number of a certain one of the 
bills and could match the half of it 
would get the cases of whisky we was 
carrying. 
delivering. 


me. 


later, Henry 


It was a good system for 
You couldn’t beat it. 


Henry Hello went ashore and it 
wasn’t ten minutes later we cleared 
from St. Pierre. We run into bad 


weather right of Diamant Point and it 
was rough going. But the Amnie M 
could take ’most anything. 


We swung over towards the Nova 
Scotia coast and followed her down, 
staying about thirty mile out They 


didn’t seem to be any that far up the 
The way we could generally tell 
by radio 


coast. 
when they was around was 
Most of the rumrunners had two-way 
radios and they was a lot of stations hid 
all down the Atlantic give 
them orders. We had our own codes 
that we changed every few weeks and 
the Coast Guard had theirs They 
used to try and steal our code and we 
Once the federal police 
walked in on a station down near 
Newark, New Jersey. They found the 
code and run the station all day, send- 
ing out They trapped a 
couple of vessels that way. We was in 
the vicinity that time but we wasn’t 
carrying nothing When the station 
called our code number and told us to 
head in near Little Egg Inlet, Rory 
Peter knew there was something fishy 


coast to 


done the same 


messages. 


We stood outside the twelve-mile 
limit That night they shot the bow 


off of the LaHave, eight miles off Little 
Egg Inlet. 

There was a good stiff wind blowing 
so we run up our jumbo and jib and 
she caught us. Give the Annie M a 
proper blow and she was the sweetest 
thing afloat. Rory Peter always did 
like sailing better’n the motors. When- 
ever we run dirty weather he 
always took the wheel. His big hands 
could crush ’most anything but on a 
wheel they was smooth and gentle 

We passed Cape Sable and was in the 
Gulf of Maire. It got fearful cold, with 
a big sea running, and the spray lashed 
at us. Ice hung all over the Annie M 
and our oilskins crackled every time we 
moved, Why, they even ice 
hanging from Rory Peter’s beard. I 
wasn't enjoying the last run too much 
but I looked over at him once. They 
was a smile on his lips. 

He told me we was to rendezvous 
someplace off Boston. He never told the 
rest of the crew where we was going and 
most of the time they didn’t even know 
where they'd been to. There’s no point 
in taking chances. I never asked the 
skipper but he generally told me. 

When we come off Boston it was 
nightfall, which was the way Rory 
Peter figured it. They ain’t any point 
setting out in the daylight waiting for 
the Coast Guard to come along and join 
the party. There didn’t seem to be any 
around. 

Rory Peter and I went below to the 
cabin. Colin Kell was at the 


into 


was 


main 
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radio that trip. There was a couple of 
the crew could run the radio and made 
contact with the shore stations but 
when it come to getting directions, 
only the skipper knew the code names. 

Colin Kell looked up when we come 
in. 

“Ready, Colin?” the skipper asked. 
He nodded. Rory Peter took out one 
of the bills he got in St. Pierre The 
first four figures of the serial number 
letters for that trip. It 
was another neat trick. Rory Peter 
give the call letters to Colin Kell and he 
We waited a 


was our call 


started asking ashore 


| (hoops! (What a savin 


wel Chey wasn’t no sound but the again, leaving Colin Kell down below 
wind above whistling through the As soon as we was out of earshot I 
rigging. Colin Kell gave the call again asked him: “Do we have to go inside 
hen the answer came the limit? 

“Queen Mary to Jay three-seven “Aye, Hughie,” he says ‘Three 
SIX Queen Mary to Jay three-seven miles off Great Misery Great Misery 
— IS al island, pretty c.ose to CGioucester, 

Peter listened closely to the noises Mass 
coming from the box There was a “Ain't that asking for trouble?” | 
pause, then the voice said: “Sing Sing says 
Repeat. Sing Sing. Queen Mary out “They’s a couple of decoys moving 

When he heard the words ‘“‘Sing around off Gloucester Che Rebel and 
Sing’ I seen Rory Peter nod and he the Nancy Jane Chey should keep the 
muttered “Great Misery patrols off us 

Then him and | went up on deck ‘It ain’t none of my _ business 


D On mill when Dude 
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skipper, but in there you mentioned 
Great Misery. Don’t you think —?” 

“That it’s a queer place for our last 
trip? Well now, Hughie, maybe you’re 
right at that.”’ 

That ain’t what I meant but I let it 
go because Rory Peter turned away and 
went aft to the wheel. 


W FE DOUSED our lights and moved 
in real slow. The night was as 
dark as the devil’s thoughts and they 
was a bit of sleet blowing. You could 
hardly see your hand in front of your 
face Rory Peter stood at the wheel, 
peering into the darkness. Then I seen 
Colin Kell come up on deck. He come 




















7 
i" and stood on the starboard side near seen him coming and started backing 
me. All of us were looking for a light up. That was when I come through the 
Then we heard the sound of a motor, © companionway All this just took 
real faint. It’s strange when you're at seconds, mind you. When he seen me 
sea with nothing around you but the’ with the knife he stopped dead. The 
pitch dark how you can't tell where a — skipper wasn’t more’n five foot away 
sound is coming from. I went forward but I remember | screamed at him 
iI \ S but I still couldn’t see nothing “We been sold, Peter It was the 
; 0 iN It all happened suddenly. The sound — radio * 
} \ of the motor stopped. Everything was Rory Peter went white. He looked 
| quiet and dark. Then a bright light cut from me to Kell “Bye, what’s he 
p e through the black and the Annie M was © say ”” ‘Then he seen it, that look 
Scale CcHe VCS Odt har lit up like it was noon. The light was — on Colin Kell’s face that I'd seen. Judas 
iP Gl coming from astern of us We all must of looked that way. He didn’t say 
h 14 iA seemed to freeze in it. Then come a nothing. He didn’t have to 
that han OMe 00. a voice: ‘‘Heave to or we fire.” Rory Peter took one step before he 
ea Se nay aCe Me) RT, See Ee ae ee eee I looked around It was a Coast was hit. A shot from one of the cutters 
a sepia ate eign ~ ae ig Sees sac semaine y Guard cutter not two hundred yards — splintered the deck and he stopped uj 
without ever an unruly cowlick. A few drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic before brushing or combing keeps your scalp feeling grand, astern. I could only make out the © short He straightened up and the n 
your hair looking grand. Try it. You'll like it. And it's so economical shadow of her but they was no mis fell over slow, looking straight at Colin 
& lichy scall ee ee ee a ee taking. There was another come on Kell all the time. But Kell was going 
¥ or brush hecked may cause baldne right beside her over the side 
: iH Rory Peter swung around from the I bent over Peter and I seen he was 
wheel. He stared for a second like he about done. His big chest was open 
i e didn’t believe it. Then he shouted ina = and bloody. We was going down fast 
iy voice that seemed to fill the whole and the rest of the crew was jumping 
i ase ile HAIR TONIC Atlantic overboard. Me and Jamie Ross managed 
if “You skulking scoundrels,”’ he roared to get Rory Peter into a jolly boat 
( FRADE: MARK “We'll ride to the bottom before the I propped him up against me in the 
‘ Annie M heaves to.”’ stern and Jamie pulled on the oars t« 
: *VASELINE’ IS THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS'D. I guess that was what they was get us away from the Annie M The 
waiting for. Before the skipper could — skipper was still breathing, but it was 
swing the wheel around or call for heavy, like he was tired. He opened his 
power the cutter let fly. The shot tore eyes and I seen they was wet. I guess 
through our upper works it must of been from the pain 
Right off I run for the radio to warn He was trying to move his lips so |] 
the others. Another shot hit us. The | put my head down close to him 
Annie M seemed to shudder and | “One more run,”’ he says 
pitched down the companionway. | got “Aye, Peter. One for the money 
up and run into the main cabin. The **Hughie.”’ 
By Appointment radio was ona table. [ reached down to ‘Skipper? 
1 Scotch Whisky Distillers flick it on when I noticed something. | “Leave him _ be We we 
' ee ee know radio preity good and I seen iin’t no better.” 
John Dewar & Sons Ltd. I B 
I { from the tuning dials and the chart ‘But Peter ” That was the last 
j that our radio was tuned in on the I said to him. He turned his head just 


@ Coast Guard wave length. More than as the stern of the Annie M come uj; 
Awtn Vt Cd that. It was still on. She seemed to stand there for a minute 
Another shot hit us at the waterline and then slide under. That was the last 
and | heard shouting up on deck. Just thing Rory Peter seen 
like that it come to me. Someone must 


of got in touch with the Coast Guard FEW minutes later we was picked 








if ind left our radio on to guide the fAup by one of the cutters. Two of 

cutters the hands, Rod Mombourquette and 

I ain’t quite sure what happened = Alex Gillis, was already aboard when 
H next, all of it happened so fast I we was hauled in. Colin Kell and the 
i turned around, feeling rotten in my rest was picked up by the other vessel 
} } stomach He was standing in the We was taken to Gloucester. When 
| I doorway just a few feet away. the word got around that Rory Pete 


It was only a split second before | was being brought ina lot of folks come 
went after him but in that time I seen down to the waterfront to see him. In 
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such a look of fear on Colin Kell’s face the old days he spent a lot of time in 
He seemed froze there I had my~ Gloucester. The Coast Guard didn’t 
gutting knife out quick. I slashed at seem too happy, neither. They didn’t 
him, and then he was gone. He want to kill no one They give me 


scrambled up the companionway. I was 
right after him but the vessel shuddered 
again and I fell. I didn’t see what hap 
pened right then. Jamie Ross, the chief 
engineer who was aft with Rory Peter 
and the rest of the crew, told me. 

Everyone had been standing aft 
while the cutters fired at our waterline 
at forward deck. They wasn’t trying 
to hit no one, just shoot the boat out 
from under us. When Colin Kell run up 
on deck Rory Peter seen him and the 
blood on his shirt. 

He yelled, “Come aft you young 
fool.”” 


The skipper run forward Colin Kell 


permission to phone Mrs. Chisholm in 
Glace Bay and I fixed it up to send the 
skipper home. I never seen Colin Kell 
again. I hope I never do 

He didn’t get all he bargained fo: 
When they picked us up that night 
one of the sailors fished a jacket out of 
the water with a gaff. It was Colin 
Kell’s but I made like it was min 
Later, in the inside pocket-—the on 
right over the heart— I found what 
you might call the price of a soul. | 
guess their system of delivery was the 
same as ours. What I found was the 
left halfs of some Canadian fifties 
Thirty of them . 
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Prince Henry, Prince George and 
Princess Mary, but they were too 


young to be of much account. 
When the war was over I returned to 


Canada and was among those who 
stood on the balcony of the Royal 


Canadian Yacht Club and watched the 
launch come across the bay with the 
Prince of Wales standing in the prow. 
As the launch slowed down he waved to 


the people on the club lawns, a shy 
diffident wave of his hand that was 
strangely moving So many of our 
young men had not returned. In his 


slim sensitive youth Edward seemed 
to be speaking for the silent battalions 
of the dead. 

January 1920. From 
the liner Metogama I watched the 
coast line of Canada fade from view. 
Often in the years ahead I was to come 
back but only as a visitor. War, that 
arbiter of human fate, had altered my 
life. No longer would I gaze respectfully 
at the big house of Dr. Moorehouse at 
the end of the street. 
my home. 

As far as the family at Buckingham 
Palace was concerned the daughter, 
Mary, had married but she lived mostly 
in Yorkshire and we saw little of her. 
The Prince of Wales seemed determined 
to remain a bachelor, but one day it was 
announced that his brother Albert 
breaking with tradition was going to 
marry a Scottish girl who had some 
royal blood in her veins but was not 
actually a Royal Person. 

They were married in a church, of 
course. In fact they were married in 
Westminster Abbey and it was quite 
an affair. The black-haired Scottish 
kinsmen of the bride in their national 
costume stood fiercely proud at 
side of the chancel. Supporting the 
groom was the Prince of Wales as best 
man, and he very nearly the 
picture. 

The neighbors turned out in 
and a lot of who weren't 
neighbors at all stood outside. Prime 
Minister Bonar Law looked terribly 
drawn and weary, for indeed death was 
already beckoning to him. Margot 
Asquith cut Lloyd George as they met 
by accident in the doorway There 
were all sorts of generals and admirals 
with clusters of medals gathered in 
some jolly old campaigns in all sorts of 


the decks of 


London was to be 


one 


stole 


fc yrce 


people 


places. 

But, on the whole, it was not a great 
occasion. The brother of a future king 
seldom inflames the imagination any 
more than a sister of a king. Wherever 
he went, whatever the role, the star 
was Edward the Prince of Hearts. 

But princes and commoners have two 
experiences that they share. They come 
into the world and they leave the world 
when their story is ended. One day the 
newspapers told us that the King was 
seriously ill and then, one night, we 
heard the sad repeated words of the 
BBC announcer: “The King’s life is 
drawing peacefully to a close.” 

Almost with a sense of guilt 
realized that there was passing from the 
Big House and from our lives a man 
and a king who had devoted his whole 
life to the service of his people It 
would seem strange not to see him and 
his wife driving in their coach on state 
occasions. A nation is not unlike a 
family, and our voices were hushed as 
if one’s own father was lying dead. 


we 


Naturally the second son, Albert, and 
his Scottish wife came to the Big 
House, leaving their two tiny daughters 
at home. So did the Duke of Kent and 
the Duke of Gloucester with their 
pretty wives. Princess Mary joined 
them from Yorkshire. The head of the 
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many years. Recently 


of Montreal found a new use for 
this air-borne metal. He used alu- 
minum to encase a camera which 
he sent aloft attached to a hydro- 
gen-filled balloon in order to 
photograph cosmic rays, ten 
miles up in the cold and empty 
stratosphere. 
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and strength to Canada’s aircraft 
industry. Aluminum Company of 
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family was dead and the blinds were 
drawn 

The nation wept for this good man 
With my fellow militiamen I had 
marched past him at Quebec. Now asa 
member of parliament I was to stand 
with the peers and commoners in 
Westminster Hall to receive the dead 
body The hoarse commands of the 
escorting officers rang out in the misty 
drizzling air outside Silently they 
carried his coffin into Westminster Hall 

Behind the coffin came the lonely 
figure of Edward VIII He walked 
ilone because of all the children he had 
not taken unto himself a mate. There 
were many of us who looked at that 
lonely wistful figure and wondered 
what the fates held for him 

That night, unknown to the thou- 
sands of people passing the coffin on its 
dais, the four sons in uniform mounted 
guard. Motionless they stood with 
their hands resting on their swords, 
their helmeted heads bowed low. 

The King is dead another, King 
is proclaimed but never to be crowned 

. . There is deep, deep trouble in the 
Big House. Things have gone wrong 

Abdication 

There was no question about it 
Princess Margaret was behaving pretty 
badly in the Abbey. It is true that her 
little legs could not touch the floor but 


Coronation 


there was no excuse for her swinging 
them at the very moment that het 
father and mother were being crowned. 
Quite rightly Elizabeth told her to keep 
her legs still Margaret looked as 
demure as a little angel but then the 
legs started swinging again For a 
well-brought-up child she ought to 
have known better but, like her uncle, 
she liked doing things her own way 
After the Coronation the King and 
Queen visited Canada. Then there was 
war again. One day the Queen came to 
Oliver Stanley's house to meet a few 
members of the Commons. She said to 


me: “Our trip across Canada was like 
a second Coronation,” and her eyes 
were moist The Abdication had 


darkened the people’s hearts in Britain 
Canada had taken them in its arms. 

The war the war the war 

The family in the Big House 

would not leave London even though 
the bombers came every night But 
they were Londoners 

Princess Elizabeth was a WAAFK or 
something in uniform Margaret was 
too young to be anything But we 
didn’t pay much attention because 
there were a lot of things happening 
Our town was being badly smashed up 
One Saturday night a bomb destroyed 
the House of Commons. That was a 
bad night. More than three thousand 
people were killed 

Peace or at any rate the end of 
the war. Quite frankly it looked as if 
Princess Elizabeth was not going to be 
i very attractive young woman. Her 
face lacked animation and she did not 
wear her clothes particularly well 
Actually she was a bit gawky, which is 
inother way of saying that she was shy 

The family went away to South 
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\frica for a holiday, or as much of a 
holiday as royalty can ever get. We 
heard Elizabeth on the radio dedicating 
herself to the service of her people She 
sounded almost like a little girl 

A few weeks later after they had 
returned there was a garden party in 
the grounds of the Big House and, as a 
neighbor, | went along to see the fun 
There were all sorts and sizes of people 
drinking tea and stuffing themselves 
with cakes. I saw the King walking 
toward us with a slim, smart, lovely 
young woman beside him. Whoever she 
was she was absolutely sure of herself 
and she wore her frock as if it was 
designed for her and for her alone 

It was Elizabeth. She had gone to 
South Africa a girl. She had come back 
a young woman. ‘Truly the female of 
the species 18 a wonderful and inex- 
plicable affair. The female grows up by 
moments not by years. 


. * * 


“Philip de you take this woman 
Klizabeth to be your lawful wedded 
wife, to have and to hold 4 

“Ti do.” 

It was just the same service as when 
you and the rest of us got married 
When it was over we cheered our heads 
off. They really were a charming look 
ing pair and the whole neighborhood 
was delighted that they had had such a 
lovely wedding 

A year later the crowds waited out 
side the Big House, waited and waited 
And then came the news: “‘It’s a boy! 
Right across London and across the 
world went that jubilant cry Little 
girls are so much nicer but the desire in 


king and commoner is to have a boy 
first 

Not very long ago the Queen came 
to the House of Lords to open her first 
parliament. As the lights went up on 
the brilliant colorful scene she entered 
slowly with her husband guiding her 
with her hand in his held high. Because 
she was not yet crowned she had to 
take the Oath of Service to her people, 
and then she read the Spee h from the 
Chrone 

She looked radiantly lovely and, to 
our delight, her voice had acquired 
lower notes that filled the famous place, 
for all its bad acoustics, without 
difficulty. She even made it sound as if 
her government really meant business 
in this new session. As husband, con 
sort and adviser, the Duke of Edin 
burgh watched her with intense con 
centration. When she had finished the 
speech his face relaxed for the first 
time 

With all the pageantry, with all the 
color and pomp and circumstance, there 
was one incident that stood out for its 
simple elemental humanity. It was at 
the end when the Queen, on_ her 
husband's arm, walked slowly down 
the steps, and as they wheeled she 
came opposite Princess Margaret. They 
were five yards apart and their eyes 


met 
Margaret's face broke into a swift 
smile It meant only one thing and 


meant it clearly: “Sister, you were 
good!"’ 

The Sovereign and the Princess were, 
for that split second, two sisters and 
nothing more We had youth and 
courage and happiness’ It may well be 
that this girl Queen of ours will bring 
reality to those words: “Happy and 


Glorious.’ 
* * * 


In fact the family in the Big House 
are doing well. They are popular with 
the neighbors and we hope that they 
will be among us for many, many vears 
And you must not mind if we are all 
getting a bit excited about the Cero 
nation this year. Of this much I am 
certain —Margaret will be much better 
behaved than she was last time — 
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capital on a Saturday. A friend met 
her at Uplands Airport and drove her 
into the Terrace via the Driveway, an 
elaborate park system that winds 
through the heart of the city beside 
the Rideau River and Canal. Glee 
was impressed by the beautiful parks. 

Laurentian Terrace trim two- 
story building beside the War Archives 
on Sussex Street. It was built, Glee 
was told, during the war —the govern- 
ment’s answer to the problem of hous- 
ing the low-paid single girls who came 
pouring into Ottawa. Its community 
dining and living room, single and 
double bedrooms, can accommodate 
three hundred girls. 

Glee was welcomed by Winnifred 
Moyle, a dietician who superintends 
the Terrace. ‘‘We think of it more as 
a hotel than a home,” says Miss Moyle. 
“If the girls have a problem we're 
happy to discuss it, but we don’t try 
to regulate their lives or morals.”’ 

Room and meals, she told Glee, 
would be $47.50 a month. Her room- 
mate would be Viola Wagner, who had 
gone home for the week end. Vi was 
a Grade 2 steno. 

Glee toured the Parliament Buildings 
and saw Ottawa’s sights, but the week 
end was the loneliest she ever spent. 
Monday morning she went uptown to 
the Civil Service Commission. On 
Sparks Street she was carried along 
in a tide of femininity —thousands of 
girls hurrying to hundreds of govern- 
ment offices. Glee felt a little over- 
whelmed by the bigness of the machine, 
a feeling she has never entirely lost. 

At the commission she was received 
by Betty Southgate, an attractive blond 
assignment officer with a brisk but 
sympathetic manner. ‘You'll be work- 
ing in Indian Affairs,”’ she told Glee. 
“That’s a branch of the Citizenship 
and Immigration Department. Ask 
for Mr. Pratt. He’s their executive 
assistant in charge of personnel.” 

Ford Pratt, a friendly man with 
wavy greying hair, questioned Glee 
about her previous jobs and her plane 
trip down, marking the vigor, common 
sense and humor of her answers. Then 
he sent her to Colonel Hubert M. Jones, 
in the Indian Affairs welfare division. 

Jones, who sat beneath a portrait of 
a Saskatchewan Indian chief, noted 
Glee’s poise with sharp but kindly 
eyes, and told about his division. ‘We 
help the Indian to help himself,’ he 
said. “If we think he’s honest and 
reasonably capable, we loan him money 
for land, livestock, a sawmill or fishing 
boat. We're also trying to clean up 
slum conditions. Where an Indian has 
no resources of his own, we build him 
a house. This means a lot of corres- 
pondence between our field men and 
Mr. Roberts, whom you'll be working 
with.” 

Charles Roberts, the chief clerk, 
assigned Glee to a desk among eight 
other girls. He was a short, stocky, 
hard-working, mild-mannered man in 
his mid-thirties. ‘‘We have to get the 
facts on every loan,” he told Glee. 
“Sometimes we have to refer to our 
legal advisers, or the minister’s office. 
Ninety percent of your work for me 
will be shorthand, typing and filing 
But we also have to know at any time 
where we stand financially. So every 
time we loan or take in money you'll 
automatically enter it in the ledgers.” 

That night, Glee met her roommate, 
Vi Wagner, a bouncing, brown-haired, 
buxom girl five years younger than 
Glee. They liked each other instantly, 
although they proved to be opposites. 
Vi likes to laze around, Glee finds it 
hard to sit still. Vi would leave her 
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Writing in them simply can’t get start 
ed. They suffer from inertia, Or they 
set up imaginary barriers to taking the 
first step, 

Many are 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
tor writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing ts done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on 
home making, hobbies, travel, decorating, 
local, and church human 
interest stories as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of cheques for $25, 
$50 and $100 go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper! demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper copy desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The is the 
thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism a training 
that turns out more successful authors than 


convinced the field is con 


business, 


club activities, 


work 


story 


iny other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
writing in your own home, on your 
own time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metro- 
politan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 


you 


not by studying the individual styles of 
model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical writers. Gradu- 


ally 


tive 


help to clarify your own distine- 

Writing soon becomes easy, ab 
sorbing. Profitable, you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant week by week as 
faults are corrected and your writing abil- 
ity grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 

Our Free Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not you have 
natural talent for writing. It will an- 


they 
stvle 


too, as 


progress your 


alyze your powers of observation, 
your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test 


There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below, today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
(Founded 1925). 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF | 
AMERICA, One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., U.S.A 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit as promised in 
Maclean's, January 15th. 
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clothes helter-skelter around their tiny 
room; Glee is meticulously tidy. 
Glee enjoyed that winter. She went 


skating regularly at a park not fai 
from the Terrace. She saw a lot of 
shows, a few concerts and hockey 


matches. Vi was popular with the 
boys, and Glee had more than her 
quota of blind dates. The Terrace 
has none of a hotel’s cool impersonality 
The girls are drawn together by their 
common situation, and the clubby 
atmosphere is more akin to a CWA( 
barracks. 

Inevitably it is a target for men 
They call up almost every night for 
dates. “Even the hotels give them 
our number,” complains Winnifred 
Moyle. “It’s extremely annoying, and 
we certainly don’t encourage it.” 

Often, a pair of girls will agree over 
the phone to meet two men in the 
lobby. The girls hold all the 
They peer from the stairway into the 
lobby and, if they don’t like the looks 
of their blind dates they simply don’t 
show up 

At the Indian Affairs branch, Glee’s 
bosses were pleased with her work 
When they asked her to run upstairs 
and get a file, she didn’t, like some 
go grudgingly, grumbling that she 
wasn’t a messenger. She was smiling, 
willing, seldom late. 

She regretted that she didn’t meet 
more people, but few government girls 
meet the public Thousands spend 
their days laboring obscurely behind 
a wall of green filing cabinets. The 
government’s huge volume of tabulat 
ing, typing and filing is a 
breeding ground for boredom 

‘Our policy,”’ the Civil Service Com 
mission states in a booklet given Glee 
when she joined, “‘is to place you in the 
job for which you will be most suited, 
in which you will be most satisfied.”’ 
This is fine in theory. 


aces 


perfect 


There are two thousand class titles 
in Canada’s civil service, and a girl 
can be reclassified for another type of 
work, thus broadening her scope. But, 
if she is doing a good job, persuading 
her boss to help her get a transfer is 
roughly equivalent to Fred Astaire 
persuading MGM to let him play 
cowboy roles. 

There is nothing to stop Glee shop 
ping around among the crown com 
panies. Their employees are not con 
trolled by the commission, though, 
wherever possible, they follow the 
commission’s lead in pay, benefits and 
working conditions. But, within the 
civil service proper, the commission 
must investigate all transfers 

It’s the inefficient 
transferred as a rule 
in industry,’’ Glee says, “a girl who 
didn’t know her shorthand would be 
told, ‘Go back to school!’ Here, they 
say, ‘We’ll put her in so and so’s office 

he doesn’t give much shorthand.’ ” 

In June 1951, brother Fred 
drove her Hillman to Ottawa for her 
The little English car, which Glee says 
“is all mine and not half the finance 
company’s,”’ gave her the choice of a 
dozen beaches at quitting time, all 
within half an hour’s drive Even 
without a car there are plenty of not 
too-crowded places near Ottawa to cool 
off after a stifling day in the office 

Glee’s favorite working garb is a 
tailored suit She says doesn’t 
dress economically but doesn’t, like 
some girls, spend a third of her salary 
on clothes. She pays cash for most 
purchases, only has one charge account 


girls who are 


*‘When I worked 


Glee’s 


she 


Credit comes so easy for girls in the 
government that lots of the younger 
ones are up to their ears in debt before 
they know it. Stores besiege them with 
tempting low-payment plans 

By the fall of 1951 Glee had out 
grown her need for Laurentian Terrace 
She and Vi began to look for an 
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How to lead your - 
son tO SUCCESS 








sib 
No doubt about his eventual suecess in learning to walk. 
=« there? But suecess comes easier at the age of one than 


il twenty-one, 


When your son is ready to begin his career. he'll need your 
help again. Here is a plan, called the Estate Builder, that will 
enable you to start him on the way to suecess at a cost of 
about Sl a week. Each $1,000 unit of the Estate Builder 
increases to $5,000 of life insurance protection at age 21. 


Phere will be no increase in cost or further medic al eXxamina- 


tion for this multiplied protection. 


The Estate Builder will show vour son how time ean make 
money multiply. Call your Great-West Life representative. He 


will help you lead your son to success! 


Your filtire ts our business Uo-day/ 
Grea st Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE ~ WINNIPEG 
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apartment. Colonel Jones’ secretary 
told them about a friend, Louise 
Ovington, who was looking for someone 
to share a furnished third-floor flat, 
just fifteen minutes’ walk from Indian 
Affairs. 

Louise, a slight, brown-haired, insur- 
ance-company steno, was older and 
compared to the government girls a 
little prim and precise, but there was 
little friction “They say three girls 
don’t get along,’’ says Giee, “but we 
do.”” Vi picked up a part-time singing 
job with a night-club band in Hull, 
and sometimes shirked her share of the 
work. But she made it up by bouncing 
about the apartment singing comic 
songs till the others would collapse into 
helpless laughter. 

The man shortage was seldom re- 
flected in the flat. Louise’s long-time 
steady, and other visiting boy friends, 
would stand outside, whistling up at 
the two small living-room windows 
the bell doesn’t carry to the third floor 

till somebody let them in. 

Housekeeping soon settled into a 
pattern Breakfast was laid out the 
night before. At lunchtime (an hour 
and a half) the first one home would 
take the salad out of the refrigerator 
or put the soup on the rangette 

Glee’s office day ended at five. After 
dinner, her one hot meal of the day 
if she didn’t have a date Glee would 
houseclean, wash or iron. Week ends, 
she tried to get out in the country 
She has always found it hard to sit 
still with a book. 

Every payday (twice monthly) the 
girls would chip in fourteen dollars each 
for food. At month’s end, they each 
pay $28.35 for rent, including lights 
and telephone This budget, Glee 
admits, “‘doesn’t run to pastry, but as 
you see”’ glancing down at her well 
developed figure ‘“‘we don’t skimp.’ 

Many do. Thousands of girls sign 
in for work without breakfast, then 
dash out for a Coke or coffee In the 
National Health and Welfare canteen 
one morning recently the vending 
machine’ rang up eighty sales of Coca 
Cola in the ten minutes just after nine 
o'clock Lunch, for thousands, is a 
sandwich, Coke and cigarette, snatched 
in the noon-hour scramble for restau 
rant seats. Some girls carry their lunch 
and munch it over a game of bridges 
in the office. In summer many lunch 
on the lawns of Parliament Hill or 
along the banks of the Rideau Ihe 
Civil Service Recreation Association 
has helped lower the noon-hour pressure 
by opening three cafeterias, where a 
girl can get a subsidized meal for fifty 
five cents 

The association, called RA by every 
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In the City that Sprang from the Plains the famous photographer 


captures the spirit of a people who built a dynamo in a desert of grass 
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one in Ottawa, is perhaps the largest 
club of its kind in the world. It pro- 
vides its ten thousand members, organ- 
ized in branch associations, with most 
games and sports. After Glee emerged 
as one of Indian Affairs’ best bowlers 
her RA branch association elected her 
secretary. 

Among her bowling opponents was 
Ben Shapiro, a young Ottawa-born 
architect who worked two floors abov: 
her, designing the houses that Glee’s 
division loans the Indians money to 
build One night she offered him a 
lift home in her Hillman A week 
later, he telephoned and said he had 
two seats for a concert. Soon Ben, an 
ex-army lieutenant, was calling on het 
four times a week 

In January 1952, RA asked each 
department to nominate its candidat 
for Miss Civil Service, an annual 
contest. Glee was chosen Miss Indian 
Affairs. The role didn't come easy 
On the gala night, as the judges 
watched the parade of contestants 
Glee’s smile suddenly froze, and = she 
went by “dead pan.” 

At the end of Glee’s first year in 
the government the pattern of he 
Ottawa life was established With 
little alteration it would fit thousands 
of girls in the « ipital Like Glee, most 
of them are neither happy nor unhappy 
in their work Sut every month, close 
to a thousand leave the government 

By last fall Glee had reached a 


typical crossroads She was asking 
herself, ‘“‘Where do I go from here?’ 
She had had two raises one, an 


automatic annual sixty-dollar increase 
the other, a general cost of-living boost 
Sut she was still a Grade 2A He 
attitude to her work was still good 
but she wondered if she couldn't do 
better elsewhere 

As this is written, Glee is applying 
for a Grade 3 position in government 
owned Trans-Canada Air Lines’ Ottawa 
office. She is also scanning industry’s 
want ads 

Industry has the edge in pay, but 
most government stenos feel it’s worth 
something to know ‘“‘you won't suddenly 
find yourself walking the street just 
because the boss doesn’t like you 
face.” Once a g 


rl is a permanent civil 
servant it takes an order-in-council to 
blast her out. Glee agrees that security 
is more important than pay, within 
reasonable limits 

Pension plans in most large com 
panies now compare with the civil 
servant superannuation Health 
benefits are about even. The govern 
ment is generous with vacations and 
sick leave, but the civil service hasn't 
yet gained a five-day week Che five 
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the “Road” to Ungava’'s Treasures - 


Iron ore — the rich deposit at the “end of the rainbow” in Labrador 


will soon be on its way to the steel mills of the free world. 


along this tortuous route. They build 


In this “Faraway Land” or Ungava, as the Eskimos call it, 
crawler tractors are now penetrating the wilderness for a railroad. The . 
“road” starts at the boom town of Seven Islands, Quebec, and heads 


360 miles north to the fabulous iron ore deposits near Burnt Creek on 


The tough jobs are going to 


Allis-Chalmers 


the right-of-way 
ledges and through swamp 


. carve out haul roads and airstrips 





the Quebec-Labrador border. 


DEALERS: 


EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTD 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


WESTERN TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Regina, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Fredericton, N. B. 


W.A. HARE, Ottawa, Ontario 
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to kee P men, supplies and equipment 








moving. Near the mine site they rush _ Tae 
construction of the Menihek power 
development. At Seven Islands, the southern terminal, A-C tractors 


help prepare sites for storage facilities and shipping docks. 


“Pioneers” today — “‘settlers’’ tomorrow! Allis-Chalmers craw 
ler tractors lead the way to the world’s treasures, then remain to work 
the mines, build roads and serve in many other ways in the economK 


dev elopment that follows 


@ (Top) Spanning the rapids-ridden Moisie River with a 680-foot steel bride 
is just one of the many accomplishments of CMMK the group of contrac 
tors on this tremendous undertaking. Map shows route of railroad 360 


miles from Seven Islands to Burut Creek. 


@ (Left) “Iron Ore by '54" is the job motto! Fleets of Allis-Chalmers HD-20's 
— world’s largest tractors — help to keep the work on schedule. 
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WATEROUS LIMITED, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT CO., LTD 
Leaside (Toronto), Ontario 





VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD 
Winnipeg, Man. and Fort Williams, Ont 


RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT 
CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. C 





































































day week is one of TCA’s main 
attractions to Glee. 
Jones, her boss, says, ““We would 


hate to lose Glee. Her personality and 

energy make her useful to our group 

er as a whole.’”’ If Glee waits long enough, 

a she is certain of her Grade 3. In five 


or ten years, she might even get a 
PIE CRUST MIX Grade 4, or—that goal of every govern- 
ment steno—secretary to an executive, 

with a sixty-four-dollar-a-week top. 
But that’s the end of the road ahead. 
Few girls scale the wall that looms, 
intangible but real, between the clerical 


All you do is add water for the 
lightest, flakiest pie crust you've 


ever made 


Quality guaranteed because staff and the officer class. Less than 
it's Stafford’s, makers of famous two percent of all the women in the 
jams, jellies and pie fruits service are on the privileged side of the 


| wall. Even if Glee got over the barrier, 
| she would be handicapped by her sex. 
When a civil-service girl gets a title 
her cheque is generally dealt from the 
bottom pay bracket for her category, 
where a man would draw his off the top. 
The commission makes no apology 
for this. Its assignment is to hire the 
best possible at the least cost to the 
| taxpayer. In doing so it must stay 
within the official moral code, which 
says that a woman should never 
| deprive a man of a job, especially if 
he has a family, most especially if he 
| is a veteran. 


Ask for Stafford's Pie Crust 
Mix today. 


Glee was given permanent status last 
August. Under the civil-service code 
she would lose her permanency if she 
married; until recently, when clerical 
help grew scarce, she would auto- 
matically have lost her job. If Glee 
decided not to marry and to remain 
with the civil service she would in her 
middle age be reasonably well-off, well- 
traveled, busy and useful, as set in her 
ways as a man her age, but no less 
well-adjusted. Only when considered 
as a group does the spectre of the 
spinster stalk the federal corridors. 
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Dessert Treats 


from One Basic 
Dough : It’s easy with 


a wonderful active dry yeast ! 








Savy goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn one 
tender-rich sweet dough into these three vummy 
dessert treats! It takes no time at all with amazing 
Fleischmann’s Fast) Rising Dry Yeast! This 
lively, zesty veast acts fast. gives you perfect 
risings every time. If you bake at home, buy 


several pac k ives now 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION! 
BASIC FRUIT DOUGH. 
Prepore ; Ye teaspoon ground cloves 
1% cups bleached or sultana raisins, Ya teaspoon ground mace 





washed and dried 
Yo cup finely-cut candied citron 
Yq cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 
2 cups mitk 
Remove from heat and cool fo “peaars 


Creom in a large bow! 

Ya cup butter or margarine 

% cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Grodually beat in 

1 well-beaten egg 








It’s doubtful if Glee wants such a 
career. Few girls do. Says one, 
‘Seratch the surface of most govern- 
ment girls and you’ll find they’re home 
material.”’ 

What are their home - making 
chances? Much better than popular 
opinion would have it. The Ottawa 
census figures, released last fall, show 
51,919 unmarried females to 46,225 
unmarried males—about eight single 
women to seven single men. 

There aren’t any figures to show 
what happens to the 5,694 leftover 
females. But they won’t necessarily 
become old maids. Half the girls who 
quit the government leave to get 
married. A majority of these new 
bridegrooms are caught in the girls’ 
home towns, or during a furlough in 
Banff or Bermuda. 

Glee is most assuredly home material 
She says there is nothing serious 
between her and Ben Shapiro. ‘‘But,”’ 
she adds, “I’m hoping to get married 
sometime.”’ 

Today she is in the same position 
she left Calgary to get away from—a 
boy friend she isn’t planning to marry, 
a job that is becoming routine. But 
she doesn’t regret for one moment 
coming to Ottawa. ‘I guess I am in 
a rut,’ she says, “‘maybe everyone's 
ina rut. But I’m in a rut with a lot 
more room than the one I was in at 
home.”’ 


Since this article was written, Glee 
Jessee has pursued the path of many 
of the brightest and most efficient 
government girls She has resigned 
from the civil service and is now a 
Grade 3 steno working a five-day week 
in the Ottawa traffic office of TCA 
still a government girl but outside the 
civil service. *% 
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FOR YOUR TABLE... 


The same superb sauce 
which has long been favored 
by discriminating patrons 
of world-famous dining 
rooms. 





FRIED MEAT 
SANDWICHES 






Lea & Perrins Sauce. Beat 
egg in 4 cup milk dipping 
sandwiches in mixture 
Fry in butter to gold- 
en brown. Top with 
pickles. 








Butter bread slices and spread 
with minced cooked ham, tongue 
or corned beef seasoned with 









The sauce that gives “the 
chef's touch” to everyday 
cooking. Keep a bottle 
handy for such recipes as: 
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In the meantime, measure into ao small bow! Stir in lukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 1. Chop Suey Loaf 1 cup lightly-packed brown sugar, pan of buns on a cake « 
Ya cup lukewarm water dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. Knead ‘4 cup well-drained cut-up “ere ad about a qu arts r of this > minutes before turning out 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. sme pr soe Ss} sopetanegs par sho ee ' a war" 3. Frosted Fruit Buns 
ond stir until sugor is dissolved. Work in . lool ie pts apie oa pred pes me, * ilve ; R 1 Bees at scidlan Cut portion of dough 
Sprinkle with contents of 3a cups (about) once-sifted bread flour pan about 4'2 by 8's inches. of dough on lightly-floured boa equal 1 pies Shape 
2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Turn out on lightly-floured boord and knead Grease top. Cover and let rise into a 9inch square. Spread Pv" Mo @ Sn " 
Dry Yeast - dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in Se a ee eS Sneath Mit etgiy wih commie neki aap 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. ‘ @ greased bowl and grease top of dough. ie Meee ai ae ae 9 Eee Ee a-pare roll @P and let rise until doubled 
Sift together three times Cover and set dough in a warm place, free with soft butter or margarine th . . F . h ie oN Bake in a moderat 
eee eee ee ee from drought, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns cut side up, in- pre pared par on os ae 
1 tablespoon salt Turn out dough on lightly-floured boord and Csciieir ‘deemed cup butter or Cover and ini dled wall mubled “ ees by tegre 
Ss ldoenaee ground Conemee a ated peers: soe — into 3 equal OSE Dy teaspoon grated in bulk. Bake in a moderate oven, sifted icing sugar, 
ae 9 Eo POrnens @ WwEn GS ows: orange rind, ‘4 cup corn syrup and 550°, about 30 minutes. Stand and a few drops almond ¢ 
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Queen of the Sob Sisters 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





Chady, a husky young man who rowed 
for the Argonaut Rowing Club, of 
Toronto, went to Winnipeg to work 
in a bank. ‘There he caught tubercu- 
losis and died at twenty-nine. Patsy 
married John Gartshore, a prosperous 
gentleman farmer. Now widowed and 
a grandmother, she lives on a beautiful 
sprawling farm in Ancaster, a village 
near Hamilton. 

Kit’s first marriage had been arranged 
for her. Her second had been almost 
as brief and completely unhappy. A 
third was shaping up in 1898 when 
she was thirty-four. A young doctor, 
Theobald Coleman, was paying her 
court, but his wooing was interrupted 
by the Spanish-American War. Over 
her suitor’s objections Kit persuaded 
the Mail and Empire to let her cover 
it That no woman had ever been 
accredited as a war correspondent 
meant nothing to her. 

She bustled into Washington and 
confronted General Russell Alger, the 
Secretary of War. He laughed at the 
suggestion. Unabashed, Kit pestered 
him. A few days later he relented and 
wrote out credentials for her on a 
telegraph form. 

When word got back to Canada that 
Mrs. Watkins had been accredited the 
Kganville (Ont.) Star told its readers: 
“She is the only lady out of one 
hundred and thirty-five correspondents 
who will write up the war Sut we 
would have Kit’s description in prefer 
ence to the other one hundred and 
thirty-four combined.” 

Her presence in the camp of the 
U. S. Army at Tampa and, more 
particularly, among the men reporters, 
caused at least one correspondent to 
file a story on “the intrepid lady 
correspondent from Toronto.” On her 
own behalf Kit wrote to the Mail and 
Empire her view of the male corres 
pondents. “No man tells the other 
that there will be a cavalry drill at six 
the next morning or that the infantry 
are going swimming at sundown,” she 
twitted. ‘These stirring events are 
locked within each press bosom and 
every man thinks he’s got the scoop.” 

In one of her first stories she wrote: 


There is very little news going, but 
I am not here to detail the serious 
events of the war (which have not 
vet commenced), rather I am here to 
write that ight and airy matter which 


guff. but which is not alway 
to manufacture 


is ignominiously termed by the trade, 


ecasyv 


Accordingly, she dug up a story of 
six desperadoes from Kissimmee Valley 
who had enlisted because they heard 
the Spaniards couldn’t shoot straight, 
whereas the sheriff's posse hunting 
them for rustling were all dead shots. 
‘There was also the unlikely account of 
a recruit from New York who on his 
first day in camp was bitten by mos- 
quitoes, stung by a tarantula, had a 
touch of malaria, ran his bayonet into 
his hand, sat down on an anthill, trod 
on an alligator, found a snake in his 
boot and then told her he felt like a 
dirty deuce in a new deck. “Dis ain't 
no Klondike, anyhow,” he is reported 
to have observed. 

When the American troops moved 
into Cuba, however, Kit turned serious. 
She reported that green kids were being 
shipped over without proper training. 
The wounded who came back a few 


weeks later agreed. 

Although Kit had credentials from 
Washington, General William Rufus 
Shafter, who commanded the army 
from Tampa, wouldn’t let Kit go with 
the regular correspondents when they 
sailed for Cuba. She started the wires 
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Let’s lean back in a deep chair . . . let's enjoy our- 
selves... let's relax with a vlass of wood, rich 
Canadian Sherry! Its a good and growing Canadian 
custom to enyoy il sherry. especially when friends 


we prohpr 
snadian sherry 


‘Today. Canada’s sherries are a better buy than ever. 
Their quality has been growing. Their price is sur- 
prisingly low. And that’s because of our good fortune 


in having. here in Canada. the unique Niagara grape 


country with its special soil and sun. Try a Canadian 


Sherry SOO, 
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Everything ends on a happy note when you 
serve Carling's new Red Cap Ale. Its NEW, 
LIGHTER ALE TASTE adds to your good 
times ...no wonder more and more people 


are joining in the chorus for Red Cap. 
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finest traditions 
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| _ of officer training 
4 and university education 


The Canadian Services Colleges provide an opportunity to obtain a 
four-year course in arts, or in arts and engineering and at the same time 
to qualify for a commission in the Active or Reserve Forces of Canada. 
Young men are prepared mentally, physically and morally for leadership 
in our Armed Forces or in civilian life. 


TWO COURSES OPEN: 


Cadets who engage to serve for three years after graduation in the 
Regular Forces have books, tuition, uniforms, medical care, accommoda- 
tion and food provided. In addition, they receive $30.00 per month 
Cadets not wishing to enroll for service in the Regular Forces will pay 
$580.00 for the first year and $330.00 for subsequent years 
All Cadets serve with their chosen service during the summer months 
For this they receive $170.00 per month plus board, lodging and uniforms. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 

(a) Candidates must have Senior Matriculation (or equivalent) standing 
in English, physics, mathematics, (algebra, geometry and trigo 
nometry), chemistry and one of history or a language, and must 
have reached their sixteenth but not their twentieth birthday on the 
first of January preceding entrance. 

(b) A limited number of students with Junior Matriculation or equivalent, 
will be accepted for College Militaire Royal de St-Jean. 


Applications must be received not later than April 30th, 1953. 


For full information write to one of the following:— 
The Registrar, 
Royal Roads 
Victoria, B.C. 


The Registrar, 
Collége Militaire Royal de St-Jean, 
St. Jean, P.Q 


The Registrar, 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 








| tad made Kit famous. 


buzzing to Washington, Ottawa and 
‘Toronto 

“I’m going through to Cuba,” she 
told her readers, “and not all the old 


generals in the old army are going to 
stop me. | beat them in Washingtor 
and I'll beat them here.” 

While «aiting for help from the nort} 
she went on to Key West and got there 
just as the first wounded were arriving 
The other reporters were still cooped 
up in the press ship, miles from any 


action. 

A few weeks later she was notified 
that she could go to Cuba in a Red 
Cross ship from Key West But the 


boat sailed without her, reportedly on 
head of the 
American Red Cross, who was jealous 
the first 
women to reach the combat zone. Kit 
did manage to wangle passage in an 


the orders of Clara Barton 


of her prestige as one of 


old government boat. She was on hand 
for the battle and surrender of Santiago 
Most of the other 


correspondents weren't 


to Shafter’s army 


Visiting the sunken Spanish fleet of 
Admiral Pascual Cervera y Topete, she 
wrote: 


Half a mile further on, at Juar 
Gomalez, th Almirante Oquendo 
lay, half up the beach, like some 
dying monster that had tried to craw] 
up out of the sea, and died horribly 
in the attempt 


The Mail and Empire played Kit’s 
exploits to the hilt. Black headlines 
proclaimed: Kit Follows the Course of 
the Escaping Spaniard. Kit Shows 
Reasons for Attack from Land Side. 
Kit Writes of the City of Struck Camps. 
Kit Visits the Camp of Teddy’s Terrors. 
Kit Talks to the Wounded. How Kit, 
Mounted on a Mule of High Degree 
Inspected the ‘Troops 

She came back to Florida in the 
transport Comal. Moaning wounded 
lay in rows all over the ship but there 
were no doctors or medicine The food 
was rotten. Kit, the only woman 
aboard, had a cabin to herself, and one 


night a drunken steward had DTs 
outside her door. All the way back 
Kit tended the wounded herself. She 


divided her own store of quinine into 
tiny portions and distributed it among 
the malaria-ridden soldiers. 

l.er exploits as a war correspondent 
Newspapers in 
the United States and Britain fre- 
quently carried articles and editorials 
on her activities. So, when she arrived 
back in the United States, General 
Alger offered to her on a 
speaking tour of the country, to tell 


sponsor 


| the nation’s women of the war. 


She answered him hotly. “Mr. Alger, 
if I tell the women of the United States 
what I have seen, you'll have a riot 
on your hands.” 

A few months after Kit came back 
from the wars she married the patient 
Dr. Coleman. It was a happy union 
though some years later in a burst of 
frankness she admitted, not unkindly, 
that he was “‘no provider.” 

Coleman was appointed company 
doctor of the Canadian Copper Com 
pany at Copper Cliff, then a_ bleak 
mining outpost in northern Ontario. 
He arrived with his family right in the 
middle of a smallpox epidemic and Kit 
spent weeks working as an emergency 
nurse 

She weekly 
page there for the Mail and Empire, 
frequently referring to the town in 
unflattering terms. She described it in 
her column as a Canadian Siberia. For 
three miles around the town there 
wasn't a leaf or a_ blade of 
because sulphur smoke 


continued to write her 


grass 
growing had 
killed all 


After three years the 
for Hamilton, a 


vegetation 
Colemans left 


move which was 
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Hamilton, 
and also those of Copper Cliff 


welcomed by tl.e people of 

The Toronto police department did 
a double take the day the Mail and 
Empire published Kit’s story on young 
Kerr had baby 
from a carriage in front of a downtown 
department store. She kept the child 
for a few days, then got frightened and 
drowned the infant It 
weeks before the mystery 


Josie Josie stolen a 


was several 


was solved 


and the police caught Josie Under 
close guard, she was not allowed 
visitors 

Public interest was stimulated. What 


had motivated the seemingly pointless 
kidnaping? ‘The police said nothing 
Then Kit’s story appeared It 
long and penetrating character sketch 


was a 


of Josie and an analysis of her motive 
The police demanded to know how Kit 
had reached their prisoner. 

In fact, had the 
of one of the jail matrons who attended 
Josie and announced herself as Kit of 
the Mail. The matron, thrilled at such 
a visitor for tea. The 
two women talked about food, fashions 
ind the the matron 
occasionally made casual remarks about 


she gone to home 


invited her in 
shows and 


latest 


something her celebrated prisoner had 


said or done Kit listened politely 
filing the scraps of information away 
She hurried back to the paper and 
pieced them together into a revealing 


picture. She hadn't been within a mile 
of the girl 


Kit’s greatest scoop was an interview 


with Mrs. Cassie Chadwick, the fabu 
lous fraud from Eastwood, Ont., who 
fleeced wealthy Americans and banks 
of nearly two million dollars shortly 
after the turn of the century. A dumpy 


homely woman, her chief weapons were 


hy pnotic eyes, consummate 


pair of 
brass and several promissory notes for 
vast sums of money the largest was 
for five millions 
forged signature of 


hinted to 


which bore the poorly 
Andrew Carnegie 


several of her 


She even 

victims that she was an illegitimate 
daughter of the famous multimillion 
ure When she was finally sued for 
nonpayment of loans her fraudulent 
front began to fall away, revealing an 


incredible story 


United States and Canada talked about 


People all over the 


the great hoax 
When Mrs Chadwi k was brought 
back to face trial in Cleveland, where 


she had lived so lavishly, the Mail and 
Kit to interview 
Cassie languished in 
hundred 


Kmpire sent get an 
For while 
the jail, Kit and a 
reporters hung around outside, button 
with 


days, 
other 
holing whoever came in contact 
the swindler and scheming to see her 
themselves. Finally the sheriff allowed 
Kit and a dozen male reporters to troop 
through the apartmentlike cell where 
Mrs. Chadwick was kept 

When the first man appeared in the 
doorway Mrs. Chadwick threw 
ona couch, buried her face and screamed 
She didn’t 


herself 


for them to get out. see 
the lone woman with the men. As she 
was walking away, Kit dropped her 


gloves on a table. A few minutes later 
she slipped back to retrieve them. The 
weeping Mrs. Chadwick was sitting up 


now and the matron was giving her 
medicine 

Mrs. Chadwick looked up at Kit 

“Are you very ill?’’ Kit asked her 
sympathetically 

Mrs. Chadwick went into a_ spiel 
about the state of her health. Kit sat 


down beside her. Later she wrote: 

a half vesterday I 
uch on whicl 
bold- 


For an hour and 
beside the low ¢ 
the cleverest, the sharpest, the 
est financier of the last 
this, is lying I held the 
Mrs. Cassie Chadwick, the 


finance 


century, o1 
hand of 


queen of 


That indescribable something that 
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made people unburden themselves to 


Kit had paid off again. Mrs. Chadwick, 
unaware that Kit was a_ reporter, 
showed her the phony note for five 
millions. Kit wrote 
So great } é f ve 
figures Ga Ce i gZna tha 
risp, flaunting little note vortl 
ess as the scraps that lic the w ‘ 
yasket Live ) ved feel Li 
i ol ft breathless not ! 
its nmensity } t ) 
magnifice ence De t 
O A realized mucl 
TI ght sp ac p ‘ é 
ermost povel! ther 
mful of tragedy, that 1 
f rustling pape ( e ¢ 
ai all i «'¢ 
Kit, the matronly editor of a proper 
page for ladies, covered one of the 
juiciest crime stories Amer can news 
papers have ever splashed across their 
front pages. In 1906 a notorious New 
York playboy, Harry Thaw, shot and 
killed Stanford White, the architect of 
Madison Square Garden He was 


avenging the honor of his young wife 
Evelyn Nesbitt, who had been seduced 
When 


following year 


by White when she was sixteen 
Thaw trial the 
newspapermen 
wring last drop. of 
out of it Also at the trial 
were four other women reporters who 


went on 
hundreds of 
hand to 


were on 
every 


sensation 


wrote tear-jerking copy about the “‘poor 
young girl.” A New York 
dubbed them the “‘sob sisters”’ 
that has since become 


newsman 

a name 
the hallmark of 
girl reporters everywhere 


Kit saw Evelyn Nesbit differently 
So sl} ‘ ¢ ‘ 
ae { ett p i 
ep ( leepe k the pre 
ce iB Va 
rif ( } f 
{ d { el af I 
, yp Re vork 
f cent living a oor he 
( K I f i New y 

0 ‘ 

The jury disagreed at the first trial 
Thaw pleaded insanity at the second 
and went to a mental hospital, from 
which he was later released 


Religion popped up frequently in 
Kit’s columns and often provoked bitter 
Is it not rather shock 
idmonished, “‘to reflect that 


not on politics, finance, 


controversies 
ing,” she 
on no subject 
public dishonesty or crime-—is argu 
unseemly, so 


so un-Christlike 


ment so bitter, so un- 


charitable is itis when 


religion is the theme 


Some took \ iol ni exception to her 


opinions and wrote vitriolic notes to 
her She answered 
Jane Ra 

mt nent id f } } 

f page I ; 

Kit once jokingly remarked that if 
she was a man she would never marry 
because women were a pretty poor lot 
A hot and heavy battle of the sexes 
followed One argument raged for 
weeks over whether men or women 


Kit claimed 
women could stay mum on big matters, 
“The that kiss and 
numerous as the sands on the 


could keep secrets better 


men tell are as 


seashore, 


as many a wife and maid can affirm 
There is only one thing to do 
don't kiss.”’ 


Her advice to the lovelorn reflected 


in unwavering regard for the dignity 


of womankind ‘No man has any 
right to shower a girl employee with 
gifts or flowers or candy, or ask her 


to go out to the theatre with him and 
accept his attentions unless he is pre 
pared to go to the length of asking that 
girl to be his wife.” 

On occasion 
campaign to raise funds for the desti 
tute heroes of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, and on another to stop the 


one she conducted a 


1953 


The difference between 
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slaughter of birds for women’s hats. 


She had very few close friends and 
always tried to keep her private life 
in the background. A member of the 

9 Canadian Women’s Press Club—of 


which Kit was the first president 


once had a_ two-hour stopover in 
Hamilton on her way back from 
Suffalo She telephoned Kit and 


suggested she might call on her for a 
few minutes. There was a pause before 
Kit replied: “Oh no, my dear. That 
would not be right 

Although her weak eyes made he 
squint, Kit refused to wear glasses 
saying that often it was better not t 


see too much. Occasionally she car: 
a lorgnette 

She wore dark browns and tans and 
other colors that set off the brilliant 
bronze of her hai Her hats were 
small and lavishly veiled She felt 
naked without a veil. Her voice was 
low-pitched and distinctly Irish 

Several famous people were among 
Kit’s few close friends but her favorite 
was Sarah Bernhardt. They met when 
Jernhardt was in Toronto and Kit was 
sent to get an interview When she 
stepped into the star’s dressing room 
Bernhardt stared at her for several 


seconds, then steered her over to a 


mirror 
“See!"’ Bernhardt exclaimed “We 
look so much alike.’ They did, too, 


except that Kit’s hair was naturally 
red 

Because of her vast following and 
influence Kit was often pestered by 
campaigners. She refused to join the 
prohibition movement because — she 
didn’t think it could ever stop drunken 
ness 

She was a strange mixture— shyness 
and aggression, emotion and _ reserve 
sympathetic and moody She fre 
quently acted on impulse. Once, during 
her last days with the Mail and Empire 
a young woman started a correspond 





ence column in another paper, the 
News Kit wrote her a bitter note 
sarcastically accusing her of stealing 
her ideas. The girl wrote back, said 










she had always been a great admiret 
of Kit’s. The latter, now in a different 


Canned Salmon Loaf 


mood, sent a sweetness-and-light reply 





and wished her luck 

Kit was never paid more than thirty 
five dollars a week for her women’s 
page, even though she made it the 


Canned Salmon Croquettes 


paper’s biggest asset In 1911 the 
editors asked her to write a brief front 
page column every day, in addition to 
her weekly stint. There was no mention 
of any more money. She refused \ 
fight followed and she quit 





ways! 


Crear Canned Salmon Then, falling back on her tremendou 
popularity all across the country, she 
wrote Canada’s first syndicated column 
She sold it to a dozen papers for about 
five dollars a throw. She didn’t even 
offer it to the Mail and Empire 

In May 1915, while living in Hamil 
ton, Kit caught a cold It turned 


tSSOCIAT ED SALMON CANNERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA rapidly to pneumonia and within two 


days she was dead at the age of fifty 


Canned Salmon Sandwich 


: rn rr . . rt 
wee eae ————— OS 7 one The Toronto Evening Telegram 
T a TI . ‘ | ’ | P - Wi | declared in headlines: Kit Has Written 
ry This Canned Salmon Prize Winner {Her Last Copy. The Globe, later to 
- | be merged with the Mail and Empire 
CANNED SALMON LOAF—Scald milk. add |, | Praised her as “the brilliant, the vocal 
| the tender and sympathetic woman of 
crumbs and cook 5 minutes. stirring | elusive charm, whose soft Irish speec! 
was a caress and every movement one 
constantly. Add beaten egg yolk and | at aan? 
I—14 . . ’ 5 ’ 
« Ib. Cans of oo cook over hot water (double boiler) for | Dr. Coleman joined the army soon 
oo mith flakec e ‘ll Cool slicht] | after his wife’s death and went over 
Cc s 4 *S < < o ) slig \ . 
cup 9 minutes, stl tirring. Ot ishtly, | seas. He remarried in England befor« 
, cup bread crumbs stir in flaked salmon. seasonings. lemon | the end of the First World War. and 
, : | died in 1925 
3 eggs. separated juice and rind and finally fold in beaten In 1934 the women of the Press got 
2 thsp. lemon juice egy whites 1 urn into well creased dish. | together and dec ided 7 offer as hola 
Lan, | ship in memory of Kit of the Mail 
Lo tsp. lemon rind set this in hot water and hake for % | She had led the way for Canadian 
Salt wad poner hr. in 350-375° F. Serves 4. | newspaperwomen, they said But 
| they admitted, very few -if any —had 
: been able to keep up with her +. 
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Do Civil Servants Earn 
Their Salaries ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


peak of one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand. 
Aside from its cost, government calls 
‘Taxing and 
difference 
depression 


the tune of our economy 
spending can make _ the 
between prosperity and 
Policy changes can wreck one business 
while raising another to new peaks. 
As never before, the welfare of each 
Canadian depends on the honesty, 
efficiency and wisdom of the govern- 
ment service 

Honesty, the most essential, is also 
the quality most 
We forget in these days of cleanliness 
and respectability how far we 
come in the past generation. 

From Confederation until after World 
War I the Canadian public service was 
treated openly and unashamedly as a 
Hundreds 
jobs were 


notably improved 


have 


trough for party workers 
of clerical and technical 
filled by men who couldn’t read. One 
division chief who died only lately, 
after years in retirement, used to lock 
his office door for two or three hours 
each day while he practiced on the 
piano. 

Early steps to curb that sort of 
thing were empty gestures. Sir John A. 
Macdonald set up a “Civil Service 
Board”’ in 1868 that was supposed to 
examine candidates and certify their 
competence. After eight years and 
thousands of appointments, the board 
had examined a total of seventy-two 
candidates, and had failed only one 

A “reform” of 1882 made the exami- 
nation compulsory but it remained a 
farce. Anyone not an imbecile could 
pass, but the approved candidate still 
needed political pull to get a job 
Promotions within the service were 
unheard-of. Every vacancy was filled 
by political appointment. 

Scandal and incompetence reached 
an intolerable peak after the turn of 
In 1908 the present Civil 
formed, a 


the century 
Service Commission was 
body divorced from politics which was 
to recruit civil servants by competitive 
examination in which the man making 
the best score would get the job. The 
first chairman was Adam Short, a pro- 
fessor at Queen’s University He 
brought in a former student, Charles 
Bland, who is chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission today 

Unhappily the new regime had barely 
started when World War | came along 
All restraints on patronage were cast 
iside in the name of speed and emer 
gency. This time the scandals eclipsed 
ill previous experience and the public 
was seriously annoyed. In the election 
of 1917, therefore, No. 2 plank in the 
Union Government’s platform was the 
elimination of patronage and corrup- 
Lion. 

Apparently the Union Government 
had no intention of carrying out this 
pledge. No sooner was it in office than 
two faithful party workers were re- 
warded with lucrative jobs. But the 
public outery was so immediate and 
«0 emphatic that the cabinet took 
fright. Without even waiting for 
parliament to meet they reformed the 
civil service by order-in-council. They 
made all jobs subject to competitive 
examination, then went ahead with a 
new Civil Service Act which classified 
positions and standardized rates of pay 

This time it worked There have 
method but the 
unchanged for 


been changes of 
principle has been 
thirty-five years. Civil servants ar: 
hired after an examination by a non 
political board which also protects 
hem from arbitrary dismissal. Once 
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they are confirmed as permanent (only 
about one third of government em- 
ployees ever are) they can be dismissed 
only by order-in-council, a formal act 
of the cabinet. The old spoils system, 
whereby political hacks were hired and 
then fired to make way for other hacks 
whenever the government changed 
hands, is forbidden and is virtually 
extinet. 

Casual labor is outside the examina- 
tion system, which is one reason why 
Public Works is an exception to the 
modern rule Permanent officials in 
Public Works are chosen as in every 
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other department, and some of them 
are competent and conscientious men 
who are improving the situation bit 
by bit, but they do get discouraged 
The bulk of Public Works jobs remain 
open to the old political pressures. By 
tacit consent the cabinet and the MPs 
are allowed to use it as a handy 
political dustbin 

Elsewhere, and normally, the real 
trouble with government operation is 
rooted in prec isely opposite causes We 
have set up so many safeguards against 
the spoils system, so many checks and 
balances against waste and graft and 


“ 


skulduggery, that the government is 
continually tripping over them 

The clearest and funniest example 
is one that has been cleared up within 
the past few weeks 
draft of this article was written, in 
fact. It had to do with telephones 

Some time in the nineteen-thirties 
it was decided that public money was 
being wasted on office phones. Starting 
under R. B. Bennett, but reaching final 
perfection under W. L. Mackenzie King, 
a system was established for installing 


since the first 


te lephones 


civil servants 
First the 


ipplication went to the 
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head of the section who signed ii in 
quadruplicate. Then the four copies 
went to the deputy minister or per- 
manent head of the department who 
also signed them. Then the application 
went to Treasury Board, the _five- 
headed Cerberus that guards the 
dian taxpayer’s money 

Treasury Board is a 
five cabinet ministers with the minister 
of finance as chairman. Its permanent 
secretary is a senior official of the 
Finance Department ranking just below 
the deputy minister the present secre- 
tary is Robert Bryce, who before he 
undertook this thankless chore was one 


Cana- 


of the government’s top financial 
advisers 

Under Bryce is a staff of about a 
hundred, and the telephone application 
went to one branch of that staff. In 


they sent an inspector to 


applying for the phone. and 


due course 
the office 


if he was satisfied he too signed the 
forms 

Then they had to go back to the 
applicant’s own department where the 


himself had to sign them 
The application then ready for 


final consideration and approval by the 


minister 
was 


Treasury Board itself, the committee 
of five ministers. 
As | said, this mumbo-jumbo was 


abolished toward the end of the year. 
but even the Treasury Board admits 
that it is still a perfect 
specimen of governmental red tape 


laboratory 


make two 


decisions a 


Board has to 
hundred to five hundred 
One decision micht be whether 
a defense contract shoild be = five 
million dollars or six millions. Another 
would be the board’s approval, required 
by statute, for the promotion of a 
Grade One to a Grade 
rapher 


‘Treasury 


week 


Two stenog- 


It needs little argument to show 
that this procedure is wasteful _ five 
$18,000-a-year ministers pondering the 
promotion of oné $1,800-a-year clerk 
What taxpayers don’t 
though, is that it’s the very opposite 
of drunken-sailor extravagance. On the 
contrary it is the complicated consti- 
pated system set up to prevent waste 


most realize, 


Expenditures must be approved by 
Treasury Board not once but twice 
once when they go into the Estimates 
for submission to parliament, and again 
when the money is to be spent. That 
is not all, however. After authorization, 
but before actual payment, each item 
must be scrutinized by the comptroller 
of the treasury, who keeps a staff of 
treasury officers in every nook and 
cranny of the government service 
Accounts are still liable to a further 
check by the auditor-general, who 
operates outside the Finance Depart- 
ment and is responsible only to parlia- 
ment 

Nobody seems to know much 
all this costs. The people employed in 
these three accounting branches number 
almost five thousand; no one will 
estimate how many other clerks are 
needed to keep the accounts ready for 


how 


scrutiny. But everyone agrees it’s a lot 
Traveling expense accounts are a 
case in point. Most companies, not 


only private firms but crown corpora- 
tions too, daily rate which 
varies with the traveler’s rank. Accounts 
which stay under the ceiling are passed 
with minimum fuss. 

Not so in the government service 
proper The treasury officer wants 
details to the last dime, regardless of 
how big or small the total. You can 
imagine what this means after a two- 
month trip through several countries. 
The returning official is expected to 
remember, in pfennigs or kroner or lire, 
precisely what tip he gave to a taxi 
driver seven weeks ago Friday 

Needless to say he can’t do it. The 
detailed expense account is invariably 


allow a 


committee of 
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faked, but this doesn’t discourage the 
treasury officer from going through it 
with a fine comb and sending it back 
for more particulars. 
Aside from the huge 
work this demands, 
service morale It would still be 
justifiable if it saved the taxpayer's 
money, but that’s a debatable point 
Many observers believe the 
system of checking expenditure is itself 
a cause of waste. 
Treasury Board and 
alike are cruelly overworked by the 
appalling load of petty detail they have 
to carry Moreover, the details of 
technical operation are often more than 
accountant can 


volume of paper 
is bad for civil 


present 


Treasury Office 


the average general 
understand. 

Not long ago the Treasury Office 
asked one government agency to let 
them have a junior man so they could 
get better-informed reports on the 
agency’s work. The request was greeted 
with incredulous mirth: ‘“‘What? You 
want me to give you one of my juniors 
so you can make him a treasury office: 


he can veto the decisions I take?’ 
This was rude but accurate, so no 
more was said about it But the 


with technical 
Treasury is 


problem of dealing 
matters remains, and the 
still responsible for the expenditure 

not the spending department As a 
there is a standing opportunity 
What’sa few hundred 
when somebody 


result, 
for buck-passing 
thousand more or less, 
else has to take the responsibility for it? 


{ Remedy For Congestion 


Treasury Board has a kindred prob 
lem, imposed by the calendar. Parlia 
money to the various 
year only Any 
at midnight of 
r ends 


ment votes 
departments for one 
thing still unspent 
March 31, when the 
disappears like Cinderella’s coach. It 
returns to the Treasury to become part 
of Doug Abbott’s unwanted surplus 
and the whole process of appropriation 
examination and approval must be gone 
through again 

The later it gets each year the 
desperately each department strives to 
get its appropriation spent before the 
deadline anyone ask 
whether the material offered is just the 
right thing, or the method the most 
efficient. Take what’s available and 
ask no questions: 
the horrible business of having the 
money voted a time. That's 
the motto from Christmas to Easter 

A major improvement in this regard 
went into effect last year with the new 
Financial Administration Act Until 
then, no action could be 


fiscal yea 


more 


No longer dc eS 


anything to avoid 


second 


taken on any 
new project until parliament had voted 
the money and Tre: had 
approved, which often meant late 
autumn The Christmas-to-East« 

spending spree was therefore multiplied 
Under the 


asury Board 


new law, preliminary work 


can begin as soon as the Estimates are 
laid before parliament, so the autumr 
congestion is relieved. But the March 


31 deadline still remains, theoretically 
a bulwark of parliamentary control and 
economy, but actually an urgent temp 
tation to waste and extravagance 
Thus checks and 


their 


balances frustrate 
own ends. To some extent the 
thing has happened to the 
machine to stop political patronage 


Same 


The machine did serve its primary 
purpose. Except in a few odd corners 
patronage has indeed been wiped out 
The great army of federal civil servants 
is recruited on a merit basis 

At the top it is extraordinarily 
as able a group as you will find any 
where in Canada. Many of them could 


good 


earn twice the money in_ private 
industry. They stay at lower salaries 
to work long hours at discouraging 


tasks, and they seem to like. it 


ieee ar ee 
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But relatively few of these top men dismissed only by order-in-council, a 
have risen from the ranks. Of two formal act of the cabinet. In practice 
dozen who run the principal depart- it hardly ever happens for any cause 
ments, only a third were recruited by — short of theft or treason. . 
the Civil Service Commission in the Ministers, being politicians, have the | 
ordinary way. Two thirds were brought = gravest dislike of firing anybody for | 


in at or near the top, over the heads any reason Firing people makes 
of men who had spent their lives in enemies, loses votes. I have heard of 


the departments one extreme case where a minister 

Evidently the civil service is failing refused to take action against a man 
still, as it did in the bad old days. to | who turned up drunk every afternoon EANS BACK WITH You 
produce its own leaders. It is short of | The effect on office morale may be L he 
the general wide-ranging ability which imagined iil 
leaders of men must have Equally hard on morale is the diffi- 

The Civil Service Commission is culty of promoting a man in the civil 

iefully aware of this lack but can’t service. All but the most routine of 


eem to do enough about it. In 1936 — promotions, into posts already existing, 
started an experiment which is still require the approval of both the Civil 
oing on, recruiting young men of Service Commission and the Treasury 


reneral ability as ‘‘junior administra Board. 

tive assistants.”” These Bright Young Promotion is strictly vertical. If one 
Men were to come in as trainees but department has a vacancy and wants 
then advance much faster than the a man from another department the 


typical civil servant. Seventy-two were man cannot move unless his deputy 
recruited before the war. Only one has minister agrees. Deputies tend to hang 


reached the ten-thousand-a- year on to their men Hence the civil 
bracket which now includes virtually servant moves forward like a pawn, 
ill key jobs. Fifty-one are firmly stuck one space at a time and straight ahead. 
in the middle at less than six thousand He never acquires the mobility of a 
One is still in the $2,500 $2,999 range knight or a bishop or even a_ rcok, 
where today’s recruits begin let alone a queen Whatever your mood ... whether it's reading, 

Jesides the difficulty of attracting Last year National Defense had an relaxing, or reclining . . . La-Z-Boy is the choir 
the best men the government has an’ opening for a bright young foreign- for you ... and La-Z-Boy now has a revolutionary 
even harder time at the other end of service officer. He wanted to go, but new feature— it’s Duo-Spring (means double 
the scale — getting rid of the men who — External Affairs wouldn’t let him. Too spring) to double your reclining comfort. La-Z-Boy 
ire no good | heoret ic ally a cis il valuable a man, they said, though they adjusts noiselessly, stays put at just the angle you 
servant can be fired “"Temporaries,” weren't paying him much want... will hold in any position. Just lean AS. 
who make up two thirds of the total, Later the young man got an offer back and La-Z-Boy leans back with you. Ni; 5 
can be dropped by a deputy minister; from a_ private firm His boss at | See Lo-2-Boy with the revolutionary new Duo-Spring today 
thout two hundred, mostly newcomers Iexternal Affairs read him a lecture © No levers to operate ee 

. » ° @ No buttons to push 

yn probation, ectually were dropped about deserting the country’s service: @ No complicated mechanism to go out of order 
last vear But after a few years the ‘“"Pake the National Defense job, don’t @ Dvo-Spring construction throughout 
“temporary” becomes almost as im- go out and be a huckster.’ ” For descriptive folder, write Dept. 31 
pregnable as that one-man Maginot Che young man blew his top: ‘“When 
Line, the permanent civil servant | wanted to go to National Defense | 

Permanent civil servants can be you wouldn’t let me. Now you can | 
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lovely Old World countryside . . . are now so near by TCA. And now ts the 
perfect time for an uncrowded, unhurried visit 

On the way you enjoy the same dependable, scheduled flying for which 
TCA is famous — the same attentive service the same comfort of roomy 
two-abreast seating aboard your “North Star” Skyliner at the lowest 


fares ever offered for Trans-Atlantic air trave 





Delicious meals served aloft at nominal cost. Regular service to 
London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, Dusseldorf; convenient connections 


to all Europe. 
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‘We painted 
our living room 
with 


.. For the 
price of a cotton 
house dress’ 





ws 
1ES we used up less than $4 worth 


of Kem-Tone to do the living room 


We started with a gallon one coat 
did a beautiful job...and left us 
enough to re-decorate the hall, too.” 

More people use KEM-TONE than 
iny other flat wall paint. Its flat, 
matte finish is washable, beautiful in 
its range of restful ‘“‘decorator”’ tones 
And you can intermix or add 
Kem-Tone Tinting Colors to get any 
special shades you want. Most people 
find that applying Kem-Tone with a 
Roller Koater helps them do a faster, 
better job 


Here’s how 


stretches your paint dollar: 


One gallon of Kem-Tone paste costs $5.98*. 
When mixed according to directions your 
actual coat per gallon is only $3.99. (One quart 
of Kem-Tone after mixing, works out at 
only $1.12* a quart! 

* Prices slightly higher west of Fort William, 


Kémitae combines 


beauty with quality in an 
economy paint 


The oil paint that mixes with water — dries in 
one hour — one coat covers most surfaces 
including wallpaper— one gallon does a 
large room. There's no painty odor, so you can 


paint with your windows closed 


50 


have both jobs. I’m getting out of 
this minnow trap once and for all.” 

When the same kind of wrangle 
arises between departments of a private 
company it’s settled by the general 
manager The civil service has no 
general manager. That is perhaps its 
biggest single weakness 

Seven years ago a three-man com- 
mission headed by Walter Gordon, 
Toronto business consultant, made a 
survey of the civil service and men- 
tioned this lack of firm central direction 
as a lethal fault that ‘“‘must be elimi- 
nated.”” The Gordon Report urged 
the creation of a new post, Director- 
General of Establishments, a kind of 
superdeputy who would have no 
department of his own but would be 
senior to all the deputy ministers. 

The Gordon Report has never been 
implemented, partly because each of 
the able men who were offered the job 
of director-general turned it down 


They said it wouldn’t work. Most of 
their colleagues agree. But they also 


agree that some other solution of 
similar kind must be found, some 
central focus of decision created, before 
the machinery of government can be 
made to work as smoothly as it should 
do 

Not that it works so badly now. All 
the foregoing complaints and criticisms 
have been picked up from men who 
have spent most of their lives in the 
government's employ Talk to men 
who have worked for Big Industry as 
well as Big Government, and you hear 
a different view. 

These men say many of the govern- 
ment’s troubles are the penalty of 
bigness, inherent in all big operations 
Others they find actually preferable to 
the usual alternatives in business, which 
have their own drawbacks. Still others 
can’t be avoided entirely in dealing 
with public money, which has to be 
watched more carefully than a company 
need watch its own pennies 

Moreover the federal system has 
been greatly improved in the postwa 
years and the process still goes on 
The new Financial Administration Act 
cleared a great heap of obsolete and 
petty duties from the cabinet and the 
lreasury Board, and gave departments 
freedom to act in ordinary routine 
matters. Improvement in the publi 
cation of orders and regulations has 
had a great effect in keeping operations 
and methods up to date. 

Staffs have been cut while work has 
To take one example out 
of many, the auditor-general used to 
have a staff of two hundred and fifty 
He has cut it to one hundred and fifty 
and still gets more done. You could 
match that in fifty offices 

But whatever improvements are 
made, government efficiency will re- 
main a problem because government 
itself has become so important No 
matter what party comes to power this 
new role of the state will not shrink 
sig Government is here to stay, and 
it cannot be run forever by methods 
that sufficed for Little Government 


increased 


It is true that reforms will make 
relatively little difference in the total 
cash cost of government, because 
salaries and wages are only an eighth 
of the civilian budget most of it goes 
for social security, national debt 
charges, and so on. But that doesn’t 
make reform futile or unimportant. We 
need it to improve the services them- 
selves. We need it to make the service 
attractive to more good men at all 
levels, not just at the top 

Whether we like it or not, the state 
and its machinery have become a 
tremendous factor in the lives and 
welfare of us all. We'd better make 
sure every part of the machinery is 
run by competent men. x%® 


Back From Insanity 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


When I couldn't get another job I 
was almost frantic Every night I'd 
come back to our little rented two- 
room flat, after spending all day looking 
for work, and I’d simply collapse on 
the chesterfield from exhaustion and 
worry. I’d always been an extroverted 
friendly sort of girl with a good sense 
of humor, but now nothing seemed to 
interest me I didn’t want to see 
anybody or go anywhere. I just 
wanted a job, and there wasn’t one 


JOE: It was about this time that a 
couple of our relatives and their baby 
moved in to stay with us for a few 
weeks until their own place would be 
ready. They were cousins, and one of 
them had some sort of palsy that made 
her shake all the time. One night | 
came home from work and there was 
Margery, staggering around the apart 
ment with a queer look in her eyes 
imitating the cousin Margery had 


BUS LINES 


In my experience, politeness 
Invariably means uprightness— 
A quality that's most 
demanding 
And means I'm usually 
standing 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


never been a cruel or sarcastic person, 
and she was moving in a sort of cold 
automatic way that frightened me 


M ARGERY: Of course | don’t remem 
ber a thing about all this. I remember 
the job ending and the cousins coming 
and that’s all 


JOE: Another day Margery grabbed 
their baby and screamed at them, 
“You've no right to it I’m the one 
who should have it.”’ A couple of days 
after that she asked my cousin, “Did 
you ever iose your mind for an hour 
or so? I did.’ She explained to her 
that she had been sitting in the apart 
ment one afternoon at two o'clock when 
it was just as if her mind had left her 
body. She literally blacked out, but 
she wasn’t asleep or unconscious. Then, 
just as suddenly, as if her mind was a 
rundown clock and somebody had 
wound it up again, it started to work 
only now it was half-past three! 


MARGERY: Did that really happen 
to me? I don’t remember a thing about 
it now 


JOE: Well, anyway, that was the 
beginning of it. Then one day, after 
the cousins had moved out, | came 
home from work and found my wife 
sitting motionless in the living room, 
just staring in front of her, with an 
utterly blank look in her eyes I'll 
never forget that look. It was then | 
knew she was going mental. She began 
to talk, a wild and rambling conver 
sation that contradicted itself and got 
nowhere, and all about how she wasn’t 
crazy (nobody had said she was) but 
was just as sane as anybody else 

1 went out and telephoned our 
doctor. He suggested I take Margery 
to see an excellent psychiatrist who 
happened to be visiting our town that 
week. The psychiatrist examined her 
and said she was seriously disturbed 
He arranged for her to enter the mental 
hospital the following week. We were 
lucky to get her in so soon, for Canadian 
mental hospitals are dreadfully crowded 


and I understand there are waiting 
lists Anyway, it was only a week 
before Margery was admitted—but 
that week seemed a year 

She didn’t sleep any more at night 
just prowled around like a nervous 
cat. I'd lie awake for hours, listening 
to her footsteps padding back and 
forth, back and forth, between ou) 
two rooms. One night [I was so darned 
worn out by exhaustion and worry that 
I dropped off to sleep about midnight 
A couple of hours later [ woke up 
suddenly in a cold sweat of fear and 
there, coming at me with a _ pointed 
paper knife in her hand, was Margery! 
She grappled with me, there on the 
bed, trying to plunge the thing into 
my throat. How I got the knife out 
of her hands I don’t know, but I did 
and then we both collapsed I was 
I couldn't 
believe my own wife had tried to kill 
me All the rest of that night I sat 
up, watching her, in case she'd try it 


sick with shock and fright 


again, but she just sat there and stared 
listlessly back at me 

As it turned out, that was the only 
time in Margervy’s entire illness that 
she ever tried to attack anyone ind 
she was never suicidally inclined. She 


entered hospital early in December 


VOR a few days, as is the custom in 

most mental hospitals, Mrs. Ander 
son Was kept in bed for rest ind 
examination Her illness doctors 
decided, was “‘functional” rather than 
“organi that is, it was not caused 
by physical or structural injury to the 
brain or central nervous system, by 
such disorders as alcoholism, syphilis 
brain tumor, hardening of the brain’s 
arteries, or severe infection Her 
nervous system had simply been 
strained beyond its breaking point 
probably by a combination of her early 
emotional experiences, her individual 
physical make-up, and her environ 
ment Exactly how, or why, or how 
much, they couldn't say, for the 
human brain is an_ extraordinarily 
complex machine and the specifi 
causes of all types of mental illness 
are not yet Known. Asa great neurolo 
gist has put it, “If all the telegraph 
telephone and radio equipment of the 
North American continent could be 
squeezed into a half gallon cup, it 
would be less intricate than the three 
pints of brains that fill your skull and 
mine.” 

In schizophrenia-—Mrs. Anderson's 
particular type of mental illness —it is 
as though this complicated apparatus 
is full of tangled wires, loose ends and 
disconnections What has happened 
is a ruption between one’s thinking 
feeling and behavior One’s total 
personality doesn’t function as a whol 
any more, but rather as separate parts 
and those parts distorted and colored 
by unreality A schizophrenic’s re 
actions are bewildering and incompre 
hensible to anyone else: something 
funny may strike her as tremendously 
sad so that she bursts into wild tears 
something relatively harmless may 
terrify her so that she cringes with 
fear or springs to defend herself; some 
thing logical will seem illogical throug! 
her eyes: and the most fantastic impulse 
seems right and natural to her disturbed 
viewpoint. The simplest things cause 
the most extraordinary reactions. It 
is the task of the psychiatrist to try 
to put this delicate and complex 
apparatus back together again so that 
it will function in a harmonious way 
grounded on reality 

During the following year a whole 
battery of medical weapons, with the 
exception of surgery, was called up to 
fight Mrs. Anderson’s illness, including 
psychology, medicine, physiotherapy 
hydrotherapy, occupational therapy 
and two different kinds of shock treat 
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Here’s the most beautiful Dodge ever 
produced in the low-price field. Dodge 
engineers have created a completely new, 
lower, wider-looking car. Outstanding 
style features include: long, sweeping 
front and rear fenders; curved one-piece 
windshield; wide, flat rear deck lid; 
one-piece, wide-view rear window. 
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steadier... more level... softer 
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When you drive a 1953 Dodge you'll find the smoothest, softest, most stable ride you 
have ever experienced in ar in the lower-priced field. 

Heie's how this new ride has been engineered 

It's a steadier ride because of a wider frame, a lower centre of gravity, and the new 
positioning of the wider rear springs 

It's a more level ride, the result of synchronized springing and scientific weight 
distribution. 

It's a softer ride because of the new principle Oriflow shock absorbers, and new, 
wider springs which absorb most of the small road shocks. 

Be one of the first to experience this thri 
Dodge-DeSoto dealer for a demonstration 


ng new ride. Arrange today with your 


Now pe rformance 


lraditional de fn ndability 


> 


a . ~*~ 


Any Dodge owner will tell you You 
can't beat Dodge for Dependability 
this 1953 Dodge has been engineered 
and built to maintain this enviable 
reputation. Thousands of extra miles of 
troublefree operation are built into Dodge to 


You'll like the finer performance of the 
new Dodge, its ease of handling when 
parking . its nimbleness in heavy 

traffic or on the highway. It's a more 
compact automobile, yet there's more room 
than ever for driver and passengers 

It's a safer car because of the greatly 
increased vision area. 


And 


assure you of more pleasant driving 


hours—less time lost in service and repairs 
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Here’s 
the ONLY 


cough drop... 


| ALLY 
MEWCATED 


with throat-soothing in- 
gredients of famous 
Vicks VapoRub...plus 
other medications. 

All of these special in- 
gredients are combined 
in every Vicks Cough 
Drop to bring soothing 
relief from coughs, 
husky, irritated throats 
of colds or smoking. 


EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 














ment. Of all this Margery remembers 
hardly anything. Joe, who traveled 
back and forth by bus all that winter 
to visit her, has to speak for both of 
them when he describes her uneven 
recovery. 


JOE: I visited Margery in hospital a 
couple of weeks after her admission 
and found her up and around, fairly 
relaxed and cheerful. She was delighted 
with the Christmas gifts I'd brought 
her. We spent the afternoon chatting, 
and I remember how happy I was, 
going home on the bus that evening 
Maybe her illness was going to vanish 
as suddenly as it had come and she’d 
be home again in no time 

I went back on Christmas Day, full 
of hope, and this time she didn’t even 
know me! I felt as if the ground had 
been jerked out from under my feet 
There was nothing to do but go home 
again on the next bus, but on the way 
out I spoke to the doctor. He was 
mildly encouraging. He said mental 
patients often go up and down like 
that, and that the next time I came 
she might be entirely different 


MARGERY: I don’t remember any 
of these early visits at all. My thirty- 
second birthday came and went in 


January and I didn’t even know it 


JOE: She spent her birthday strapped 
a bed in the infirmary, because 
vertebra 


up on 
she'd managed to fracture a 
during one of the convulsions brought 
on by a shock treatment I believe 
this kind of accident only 
rarely, and is not too serious, but it’s 
certainly painful And of course it 
meant that she had to stay 
weeks with her back strapped up, and 
the shock treatments which had already 


happens 


in bed for 


helped her considerably had to be 
stopped. That was in January 

In February Margery took a turn 
for the worse The doctors said this 
had nothing to with the fracture: it 


was simply another phase of the mental 


illness. Anyway, she refused to eat or 
drink, and when 1 went to see her she 
was down to sixty pounds and they 
were feeding her intravenously ! 


thought then our life together was al 


over, 


MARGERY: Sut the month, 
just as mysteriously, | apparently tool 
the better, and ate like a 
horse, and was back up to my 
normal weight It March 
and I'd been in hospital four months 
with only the brief period 
of lucidity in the darkness of my mind. 


next 


turn for 
soon 
was now 


occasional] 


JOE: Those months were like a night 
mare to me. First of all, I never knew 
where I'd find my wife when I went 
her. They kept moving her 
around. Maybe they were crowded, 
or maybe they did it on purpose to 
keep her with other patients at about 
the same stage of the disease, or to 


to see 


cheer her up with new faces in a 
different ward. I never did know. 
Then, when I did track her down, she 
would often be so different from the 
restrained and gentle girl | knew. For 
instance, once I found her in a room 


by herself because she’d been removing 
her clothes and walking around in the 
nude. Why would she want to do that? 
Another time, she was in a single room 
because she had insisted on rolling 
some old woman off her cot onto the 


floor. Once I found her and another 
patient tussling over a_ green lace 
dress I'd brought Margery on a 


previous visit: the other woman said 
it was hers and was trying to pull it 
off my wife, and Margery was hanging 
onto it just as hard. 

I remember that at one stage in her 
illness she suffered from a delusion that 
she had murdered her brother, who 


was serving overseas and of whom she 
was really very fond. She would ask 
me over and over, “‘Did I really do 
that?’’ and I'd reassure her, “‘No, of 
course you didn’t. Your brother is 
alive and well.”” Sometimes I’d find 
her depressed, not knowing me, but 
clutching one of my letters in her 


hands. She didn’t seem bothered by 
having the other mental patients 
around her (I guess they all took 


each other for granted, in their queer 
preoccupied way) but I found it a 
strain to walk down a long corridor 
and many disturbed women. 
I had to remind myself that they were 
treated scientifically and that 
them would well 


face so 


being 
many of 
again. 
By the time April came, Margery 
had improved considerably, but the 
improvement was largely physical. She 
apathetic and dull, mentally 
stagnant, and the doctors said she 
would stay that way unless | author 
ized more shock treatments. Shock 
was the only thing that could “snap 


soon be 


was 





» 


qt 


they wouldn’t start 
written 


her out of it” but 
them again without my 
mission, because of Margery ’s previous 


per- 


accident 

It was a hard decision for a husband 
to have to make. On the one hand, | 
might be letting my wife in for another 


painful accident to her spine-~—a remote 


possibility, ut after all she’d done it 
once and on the other hand, by 
refusing to sign, I might be condemning 


her to spend the rest of her life as a 
mere vegetable, without perception or 
feeling or intelligence Both poss} 
bilities were dre:dful, but I thought 
“What good is her life to her if she 
stays like this?” so | signed They 
started giving her both kinds, insulin 
and electro-shock, about twenty-five 
treatments in all I think, and her 


response was immediate and dramatic 
Ina matter of weeks she was a changed 
woman. 


NSULIN shock is the most effective 

therapy yet discovered for schizo 
phrenia Dr. N. L. Easton senior 
medical specialist of the Ontario Hos 
pital in New Toronto recently declared, 
“The type of patient who responds best 
is the person in his twenties or thirties 
who has lived a fairly normal existence 
up until recently when he been 
called upon to number of 
unusual and trying circumstances. As 
bewildered 


has 
face a 


becomes 
suspicious panic-stricken 
difficult to manage About eighty 
percent of these patients will recover 
after eight to twelve weeks of insulin 
shock therapy Without it, only about 
thirty percent will leave hospital within 
eighteen months.” 
Insulin, administered 


a result he 


intramuscu- 


larly, causes a patient to first feel 
warm and soothed, then become 
drowsy, fall asleep, finally sink into 


a short coma (roughly half an hour to 
an hour long) during which he is un- 
conscious, remembering nothing later 
of what occurs during this period 
Immediately before and after the coma 
period he is often excitable, affectionate, 
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dependent and talkative, and voices 
many of his suppressed conflicts. His 
doctor naturally chooses this time to 
help him with psychotherapy. Properly 
administered by a trained staff, insulin 
shock is safe and painless. The patient 
is brought back to consciousness with 
a little sweetened fruit juice. 
Electro-shock is another highly effec- 
tive weapon in psychiatry. Properly 
administered, it too is safe and painless 
Electrodes are placed against a patient’s 
temples and a current of a specified 
prescribed for the particular 
is passed through the head 
fraction of a second 
Result: a convulsion, followed by a 
brief coma, after which the patient 
regains consciousness The 
electro-shock in schizophrenia depends 
on the length of the illness. Caught 
in their early stage, about sixty percent 
of schizophrenics recover after twenty 
or more treatments. Dr. C. A. Cleland, 
medical superintendent of the Ontario 
Hospital in Toronto has stated, “*We 
feel that electro-shock for the mentally 
ill is comparable to penicillin in physical 
infections helped make the 
mental hospital a cheerful place where 


voltage 
patient 
for the merest 


value of 


and has 


recovery is expected and achieved.” 


Margery Anderson, of course, re 
members nothing of what went on 
during her shock treatments, or how 
she felt during them She does re 
member that she was often able to 
tell herself, as they prepared to give 
her shock, “This is going to be un 


pleasant, but they’re doing it to help 


me get well,’ and she also remembers 
that she felt better after she'd had 
shock It was several weeks after her 
second series of treatments. started 
that she began to notice what went 
on around her in the hospital, the 
doctors, the nurses, the other patient 

MARGERY: I remember there were 
different nurses who took an interesi 
in me and tried to help me. One of 
them, a pretty little blonde, showed 
me how to knit the heel in a pair of 
socks I was making for Joe Another 
encouraged me to put on a_ litth 
make up and comb my hair nicely 
when | was expecting visitors ‘You 
look much prettier that way,” she 
would say She got me a little box to 
keep my lipstick and powder in, | 
remember And there was another 


nurse who showed her confidence in 
my ability by asking me to file some 
cards alphabetically in a small box for 


A small thing, but it meant a lot 


that 
I remember only three of the patients 


her 


to me at time 


a girl named Isabel, who kept insisting 
she was perfectly sane but was in thers 
collecting material for a book she was 


going to” write a woman named 
Georgina, whose family had entirely 
abandoned her when she was judged 
insane, so that she waited and waited 
but never had a visitor; and Pearl, the 
woman who tried to take away my 
green dress 

When I was really sick, the othe 


patients didn’t worry me at all because 
I didn’t notice them, and when I wa 
better they didn’t worry me much 
because | kept thinking that compared 
to them | cured I 
suppose every mental patient feels like 
that about 


JOE: During the summer 
was so much improved that | 
her almost every week end. She always 
recognized me. Sometimes we'd walk 
on the grounds, and once | remember 
we played a game where we tried to 
identify the buildings and spires of the 
town below where we'd spent 
two-day honeymoon in the middle of 
those hectic war days. 


MARGERY: Once Joe and Mothe: 


and my sisters and brothers came and 


was practically 


the others 


Margery 
visited 


oul 
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ate a lunch out in the 
garden. It was like a family reunion 
limes like these, | felt it was only a 


matter of days until I'd be home again. 


we all picnk 


JOE: She improved so steadily that 
| went to the doctors and asked them 
if she couldn’t leave the hospital now 
hey promised they'd give her an oral 
cxamination and let me know, and 
sure enough she passed the examina 


tion I was on top of the world 
Margery’s mother, who was staying 
with me, was just as delighted, and 


we started to fix up the apartment for 


her return Then, suddenly, word 
came that Margery’s mind had gone 
igain. just gone, like before It was 


i terrible blow 


ISYCHIATRISTS say these relapses 
among mental patients are not un- 


usual In a mental illness there is not 


the same direct ‘“‘very bad .. . a little 
better much better cured” 
that there usually is in a 


progress 
physical illness. In fact it requires all 
i doctor’s skill to determine the 


mental 


exact 


when a patient has 


time 
iC quired sufficient emotional stability 
to leave the shelter of the hospital and 
face the outside world igain 
Relatives of 


urge their doctor t 


mental patients often 


» allow the patient 


to come home as soon as she seems 
normal his is a mistake. Margery 
Anderson was simply not ready yet 


However, her relapse was short-lived, 
and she was gaining ground again soon 


Still, it was not until early the following 


December that her favorite nurse 
entered her room with a cheerful grin 
ind said, “Come on, pack your bag. 
You're going home today.” 
MARGERY: ‘That was the happiest 
day of my life We drove home along 
the country roads and the fields were 
flat and white with snow The world 
felt wide and endless and free, after 
the narrow hospit il corridors and the 
barred windows It felt very strange 
ind wonderful to be going home 
JOE: She came into our apartment 


ind opened all the cupboard doors in 


the kitchen and looked inside “Now 
{f remember everything she iid 
Krom that day on she improved — oh 
not steadily there were lapses. of 
memory every so often, but they got 
shorter and shorter until they stopped 
iltogether 

MARGERY: One of the strangest 


things, | remember, was the hospital 
regulation that for the first six months 


ifter discharge [| wasn 
inywhere At first I rese 
wught 


1 to go 


nted 


my 
ilone 
this. It seemed so stupid. I 
‘If Im 
well enough 


well enough to be out, I’m 


o go downtown shopping 


by myself I'm not a baby But Joe 
explained that the rule was for my 
own protection ifter all, and my 


mother offered to go with me wherever 


and whenever | wanted, so it wasn't 
so bad really We went shopping in 
the stores, and they were all decorated 
for Christmas so it was exciting. But 
everything cost so much, and there 
were sO many pt ople Jo gave me 
money for a new hat, and | chose a 


covered with sequins 


very fancy one 
Now that I look back on thos« 
i lot of things 


days 
Joe seems to have done 
that were psychologically right For 
instance, by suggesting that m) 
old and telling me he 


mother 


vas getting 


expected I would relieve her of some 
of the housework, he yvave!me a sense 
ot responsibility At the same time 


managed to 
from 


both he and my mother 


keep any 
me until I was better equipped to deal 


serious worrles away 


with them. By inviting friends over 
occasionally for a quiet evening he 


gradually got me used to entertaining 


again. I'd worry, “But what will I 
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say to them? How will | act?’ and 
he’d tell me, ‘Just be yourself. You're 
doing fine.” He encouraged me to 


sew again and when I showed him the 
first dress I'd made he was delighted 
I think Joe and my mother played a 
very important part in my adjustment 


to life outside the hospital 


JOE: By early spring Margery knew 
she was pregnant Naturally, we'd 


both been somewhat fearful of having 


a baby so soon after her hospitalization 





Yet we had the feeling that maybe, 
after wanting a child for so long, it 


@ It really doesn’t cost a cent more 


comfort—a house that’s up to 15 


snug, warm home in winter 


improved Rock Wool, can save you up to 30¢ of every 
fuel dollar. This saving goes on year after year as long as 


your house stands and soon repays the original cost 
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tree 


Johns-Manville, Dept 


help in her recovery 
risk it 


might actually 


We decided to 
MARGERY: I had a perfectly normal 


pregnancy, without any dis 
comtort, and there was nothing unusual 
ibout my labor. Our healthy little boy 
was born, the following October. 


special 


JOE: rhen, 
the child was 


blacked out 


a couple of days after 
Margery’s mind 
Maybe it was the 


born, 
again! 


hospital atmosphere that frightened 
her we don’t know Anyway, they 
found her wandering through the halls 


njoy year-round For 


summer, a 
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Street, 


in her looking for the exit. 
Apparently she'd got the idea the baby 


nightdre SS 


was dead and I'd left her, and she was 
starting off to look for me. They put 
her back in bed, and reassured her 


that everything was all right and, in a 
day or two, her mind cleared again and 


has stayed that way ever since, thank 


God. That was six years ago 


N SPITE of her husband's encourage 


ment and her household duties 
including the care of her baby, Mrs 
Anderson found that when the baby 
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he had to give up the profession he'd 


was a year old she was restless for 
equipped himself for, and look for less 


outside work. “I guess I wanted to 
prove to my own satisfaction that I demanding work. He took a job in 

could take a jeb and hold it,’ she says factory. What money he’d saved up 
One day she read a letter in her news- went to buy furniture for our little 
paper about the shortage of nursery apartment when we married, so of 


She promptly course I insisted on working too. Both 


schools in her town 


“ 
__ e 


decided to start one of her own. Joe of us wanted a home and a family as 
was a bit leery of her taking on such soon as possible. Anyway, what with 
: strenuous demanding work but when one thing and another, | can’t remem 
Look for this tag.. ° = — ’ : ’ E " 
their family doctor said, ‘‘Fine It’s ber a time I wasn’t worrying about 
the emblem of . : . os k And I t h 
bine furniture. just what she needs,”’ he agreed to it something An yottle things up 

















flowing line 


Mrs. Anderson started her school 
from scratch, drawing up lists of 
potential customers, telephoning moth 
ers, hiring a helper and renting a room 
in the basement of a church. Twenty 
four children were enrolled. (Whether 
their mothers knew she was an ex 
mental patient or not Mrs. Anderson 
doesn’t know. Certainly she has never 
denied the fact. Everything went 
along in good order for two years and, 
at the end of that time, Margery 
had saved enough money to help her 
husband make a down payment on an 
eight-thousand-dollar house. 


MARGERY: Then I transferred the 
nursery school right into my own home 
We set off a special room for the 
children, and fenced in the yard and 
got some equipment, and of course by 
now my own little boy was coming to 
school too. After a while, we extended 
the school from just half days to full 
days, as a service to working mothers 
Of course my mother was living with 
me and helping a great deal around 
the house, but even so when the last 
child was picked up by its mother at 


inside myself 


JOE: Even so, considering the rest 
of her background as I know it, there’s 
nothing that would seem to indicate 
Margery was heading for a breakdown 
It’s true her family didn’t have much 
money, but nobody starved or lacked 
good clothes or toys or even musk 
lessons, and they’re a very devoted 
family. Margery’s always had lots of 
friends She had several proposals 
before she accepted me. Our marriage 
relationship has been good from the 
start, with no evident fears or inhi 
bitions, and she’s relaxed and natural 
with our little boy 


MARGERY: I wonder w' at he’ll say 
someday when he learns his mother 
was once in a mental hospital? I hope 
by then people will have a more 
intelligent attitude toward 
illness than they have today, with thei 
dismal jokes about “‘nuts”’ and “‘looney 
bins” and “snake pits,”’ and the way 
they look at every person who’s evet 


mental! 


had a siege of mental trouble with an 
expression that says “I wonder when 


a a gehci “ pected was: | supper time, I was a very tired girl. she’s going to go off her rocker again.’ 

7 Cc es traditional 1: quality and good craftsmanship. | Still, I was enjoying every moment of I remember when | was in hospital! 
1-52 | it, and the doctor said I was in splendid I used to wonder why some of my best 
i friends never wrote me. I discovered 


ed Hanover, 
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There's something bright and cheerful at the bars! 
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health. I got a lot of satisfaction out 
of knowing I'd started something all 
by myself and made a success of it 
I had to give up the school last year 
when Joe was transferred and we 
moved to another town I took a 
business course and now I'm secretary 
to a very busy man. 


JOE: Sometimes I think that part of 
Margery’s trouble may be her tre 


later that they were tactfully trying to 
help me “save face.”’ That is, by not 
writing me, they pretended they didn’t 
know where I was. That was supposed 
to make me feel good. Then, after I 
was out again, I’d maybe mention 
something or other that had happened 
in the hospital, some incident or other 
and they’d glance hastily away, as if 
I'd said something awkward = and 


» ; 2 3 energyv She : ‘ 
mendous nervous energy. She always’ embarrassing. I soon learned not. to 
wants to do as much as possible, as even mention the place. Most of my 


well as possible. Why, during those 
years she was teaching nursery school 
she also hooked and braided rugs, made 
needle point for our chairs, helped re 
cover our chesterfield suite, fixed up 
dressing tables, made curtains, painted 
pictures, canned fruit and vegetables 
and made her own clothes. On Sundays, 
for relaxation, she taught Sunday 
school. If ever a woman has earned a 
rest it’s Margery, only she won’t take 
it and I’m not even sure it would be 


depression was on and mother lost he: 
boarders so | tried to help her out 
bit financially, as well as my younger 
brother, who was trying to put himself 
through medical school 

Then I met Joe He was teaching 
high school, but he’s the type who 
tries to carry the whole class on his 
shoulders, and it was just too much 
for him. His health broke down and 
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friends and all my relatives were more 
understanding, thank goodness, but 
every so often I'd meet some nice new 
woman and just as we were gettin; 
friendly. she’d discover I'd been in 

mental hospital and she’d drop me like 
a hot potato. Things like that hurt 


JOE: Margery has been well for 
more than six years now and we hope 
and pray she stays that way A very 
high percentage of ex-mental patient 


«, 
: QO good for her do, you know, if their illness is treated 
. , i early Sut if the time should ever come 
MARGERY: I wouldn't know what é ‘ a 
i +} , . when mental illness strikes our home 
»> ado with a res ve always been 
wae Me again we will have no hesitation about 
busy. My father died young, before , : 
: placing our trust in a mental hospital 
he could make his Ph D degree pay . 
confident that it will do all it can to 
off financially, and my mother had to ; 
re . help us again 
take boarders into our home to help 
bring us up. I can’t remember a time MARGERY: When Joe's firm opened 
I wasn't helping her around the house i branch out here in the east last year 
or studying hard so I could come first ind put him in charge of it I thought 
at school, or working during vacations it would be nice for me to join the 
e op to earn money for Normal School | women’s auxiliary of our church. Well 
remember when I was fifteen I worked Thanksgiving meeting came and each 
d in a rest home where I had to turn’ of us women was asked to stand uy 
double-bed mattresses by myself and and tell the group her greatest cause 
a oO , 
wash mountains of greasy pots and for giving thanks When it was my 
» pans in a kitchen as hot as a boiler turn, | said “I’m thankful for a happy 
room home life with wonderful husband 
O Later on, after I was a teacher, the and a healthy young son.” But what 


] really wanted to say, except that | 
was afraid to risk it, was ‘“‘I’m thankfu 
for the mental hospitals of our land 
I was sick and they made me well 
again With patience and kindnes 
ind all the medical and psychologica 
skill at their command, hard-workin, 
doctors ind nurses helped me to become 
what I am today 


mother.” a 


a happy wife and 
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Our Sorry Record 
On Housing 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


intervened in housing in varying degree. 
In Britain, housing has become largely 
a government sponsored and controlled 
affair, with nine out of ten houses built 
with at least some government aid. In 
Sweden, eight out of ten homes arise 
with government financial help, and 
co-operatives have become the leading 
form of home ownership. In Australia 
too, government-sponsored develop- 
ments have become a large part of 
the housing production. 


Even in the U. S., more than half 


of all new dwellings in recent years 
were built with some form of govern 
ment backing. In Canada the propor 
tion is about two out of five. And in 
the U. S. the kind of aid offered has 
been more effective in keeping down 
the cost of owning a home. 

Biggest boost behind housing in the 
U.S. has been the special interest rate 
of four percent, and low down payments 
for veterans. As the result of govern 
ment guarantees of the mortgage, 
builders have been able to offer houses 
to ex-GIs for $250 to $500 down in 
most cases, and even nothing down 
for the lowest-priced houses. About 
three million homes have been built so 
far on this basis almost half of all 
postwar U. S. houses. 

The GI plan also cuts carrying charge 
for this large group of home buyers 
Interest and amortization on a twenty 
year nine - thousand - dollar mortgage 
cost about fifty-five dollars a month 
compared with sixty-one a month for 
1 Canadian (vet or non-vet) under the 
new NHA rate of five and a quarter 
per ent, and even more tor privately 
financed mortgages, which currently 
command six and six and a half percent 

Even a non-vet in the U. S. can 
move into a new ten-thousand-dollar 
house with a down payment of twelve 
to fifteen hundred dollars under the 
UJ. S. system of insuring the mortgage 
lender against loss. The non-vet pays 
interest of about four and one-half 
percent on a guaranteed Federal Hous 
ing Authority mortgage: about five to 
five and a half for a non-FHA loan 

The heart of the matter is that there 
is simply more capital available in the 
U!. S. for investing in homes Chere 
ire Many more sources lending money 
for houses. Canada has few savings 
and loan associations ‘the largest single 
home lending group in the U.S.) and 
no mutual savings bank, another big 
source of mortgages in the U.S. In 
Canada the large commercial banks 
ire prohibited by law from lending on 


mortgages. That’s the real pinch on 
mortgages, since these banks otherwise 
occupy the function of savings banks 
in the U.S. In Canada credit unions 
are an important source of mortgage 
loans in rural areas especially in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatch- 
ewan but on a national basis they 
provide only five or six percent of 
mortgage loans. 

‘The most important source in Canada 
for the mortgage money that starts 
houses is insurance companies but, as 
David Mansur has pointed out, Cana 
dian insurance companies don't put as 
much of their funds into mortgages as 
do U. S. insurance companies. Only 
eighteen percent of their investing 
funds go into mortgage loans as against 
twenty-five percent of the U.S. insur- 
ance companies’ money. Even U. S. 
insurance companies operating in 
Canada don’t invest the same propor- 
tion of their Canadian investment funds 
in housing as they do at home. 

furthermore, Canadian insurance 
companies are limited by law to lending 
only sixty percent of the appraised 
value of a home (except on NHA 
mortgages on which down payments 
are twenty percent and, for eligible 
defense workers, ten percent Thus a 
would-be homeowner is sometimes 
compelled to get a second mortgage, 
at up to ten-percent interest. 

‘The general result is that a Canadian 
in need of a roof for his family must 
often borrow from private individuals 
for instance, two out of five houses 
being built in Canada at present are 
going up in Ontario where about forty 
percent of mortgage loans are supplied 
by private investors. In the U.S. the 
over-all figure is fourteen percent. 

Another big aid to home ownership 
in the U. S. is the income-tax dispen- 
sation. The American home buyer is 
excused from the federal tax on that 
part of his income which he pays for 
mortgage interest and real-estate taxes. 
A family with a nine-thousand-dollar 
mortgage thus may save eighty to 
ninety dollars a year. Add the typical 
difference of four to six dollars a month 
in mortgage interest in the American's 
favor and you see why it’s easier to 
sell- or buy homes there than here. 
Even in the middle of its rearmament 
boom the U. S., with not quite eleven 
times Canada's population, is building 
cighteen times more homes 

Among the provincial governments, 
only Quebec, through its Farm Credit 
Bureau, subsidizes home ownership to 
an extent noticeably easing carrying 
charges, and this help is limited to 
low-priced dwellings. Quebec will pay 
part of the interest charges on approved 
mortgages for new houses of not more 
than seven thousand dollars for a 
single-family dwelling and twelve thou 











‘Before we go in | should tell you... the 
basement might be damp.” 
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DOLCIN 





Life Can Be Wonderful Once The Pain Stops 


Ifyouare suffering from tormenting 
pains and discomforts of arthritis 
or rheumatism why don’t you try 
the world’s most widely-used 
formula for fast, blessed relief .. . 
the one and only safe, effective, 
medically-proved DOLCIN formula. 
Thousands of men and women 
report they found merciful, long- 
lasting relief from pains of arthritis, 
rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago and 
neuritis—thanks to DOLCIN tablets. 


Relief Beyond Belief 

The fame of DOLCIN has spread far 
and wide. Started only five short 
years ago DOLCIN is now being 
compounded in seven countries 
More than a thousand million 
DOLCIN tablets have been used. 
DOLCIN MUST BE GOOD. 





FREE FOLDER: Would you like more in- 
formation about the world-fomous 
DOLCIN formula? If so send a 
postcord with your name and address 
to DOLCIN Limited, Dept. M-1, 36-48 
Caledonia Road, Toronto 10, Canada. 
An informative folder will be mailed 
to you at once. 
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Every day, mail pours in from 
grateful users asking that informa- 
tion about DOLCIN’s remarkable 
pain-relieving powers be sent to 
suffering relatives or friends. 


Come Out From Under 

The Shadow Of Pain! 
Don’t put up with torture and 
torment of pains of arthritis, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, lumbago or 
bursitis. Benefit by the experience 
of thousands of others! Get a bottle 
of DOLCIN tablets and start taking 
them at once. You can get DOLCIN 
from your druggist without a pre- 
scription. Do it today. See for 
yourself how wonderful life can 
be once the pain stops. Insist on 
the original and genuine DOLCIN. 


DOLCIN 


World's Best-known Product for 
Relief of Pains of Arthritis, Rheumatism 


Dolcin is the registered trademark of this product. Patented 1949 


sand dollars for a ..v-family dwelling. 
This plan is becoming widely used. 
About forty-nine hundred dwellings 
were built under it in 1950, about 
sixty-four hundred in 1951. 

Another special reason why it’s 
especially hard to find money for 
homes in Canada is the relatively 
brisk competition for capital. There’s 
plenty of construction going on but 
you can’t live in it, unless you know 
the night watchman. It’s in defense 
industries and natural resources de- 
velopments like the iron-ore develop- 
ment in the Quebec Labrador region 
and the oil pipe line from Alberta and 
hydro-electric and transportation facili- 
ties. While construction of homes 
dropped ten percent in the first half 
of 1952, construction of natural-resource 
projects jumped fifteen percent 

With such projects bidding for money 
against the man who wants to borrow 
ten thousand dollars for a_ house, 
interest rates naturally have increased. 
The government's own long-term bonds 
recently have been yielding close to 
three - and - a - half - percent interest, 
a jump of two fifths of one percent 
over last year, and yields on some 
municipal bonds have gone up as 
much as one percent. Naturally the 
insurance companies and other investors 
find it easier to put money into bonds 
rather than into mortgages on houses 
each of which requires clerical work 
and expense to appraise, service and 
collect 

Too, .Canada has hewed to the 
tradition of individual initiative and 
private enterprise in housing more 
than most other industrialized nations 
European countries of course now 
almost completely subsidize housing 
for lower-income families. The U. S. 
public housing program also exceeds 
Canada’s, at least at this writing 
between administration changes. In 
1949, among other measures to plant 
low-cost homes, Congress authorized 
construction of eight hundred and ten 
thousand low-rent public housing dwell- 
ings over a six-year period for joint 
sponsorship by the government and 
local communities. The program 
started fast--the communities spoke 
up for almost one fourth of the entire 
number the first year. But more 
recently it has slowed down because of 
rearmament demands, Congress’ desire 
to keep down the ballooning U. S. 
budget, and opposition of realtors and 
other community groups in some cities 
led them to decline participation 

Right after the war Canada had a 
large program of publicly initiated 
rental housing designed in the main 
to shelter returning veterans. But it 
has dwindled each year to where just 
twenty-six hundred publicly initiated 
dwellings of any type were launched 
in 1951. 

To some extent, too, Canadian 
families may have to decide what 
they want or need most urgently in 
this time of expansion. Mansur has 
pointed out that the rate of spending 
for housing during the postwar years 
hasn’t kept up with increased spending 
for cars and television sets. In fact, 
there are now close to three million 
cars buzzing around Canada’s streets 
and highways, only slightly fewer than 
our three and a half million homes. 
That’s seventy percent more vehicles 
than before the war. This may mean 
only that people like riding around 
better than sitting at home, but it’s all 
part of the problem of finding money 
for houses 

What are the chances of the shortage 
easing? 

There are some signs of improvement 
in the offing—more in the long run 
than in the short. For one thing, 
housing starts have picked up since 
last spring, thus promising there will 
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be a few more homes available next 
year than this, including more apart 
ments to rent. 

Too, a number of development 
builders have rolled up their sleeves 
again and are challenging the housing 
problem with some reasonably priced 
developments. In Ajax, near Toronto 
a builder is offering a three-bedroom 
brick-veneer bungalow for $9,600, with 
the land cost of more than one thousand 
dollars included in the price. In Quebec 
a group of four-bedroom houses recently 
went on the market at $12,500. An 
Oshawa builder has obtained CMHC 
approval for plans to build two-bedroom 
frame bungalows to sell for $8,000 

CMHC 
able improvement in living conditions 
in some of the new developments as 
the result of better planning. Builders 
are getting away from the monotonous 
moderate-cost pattern of houses of 
uniform color and appearance arranged 
in grids with no thought of grouping 
or other variations. 

As in most other countries, Canadians 
may have to sacrifice some space and 
privacy for more dwellings In the 
last three years there’s been a notice 
able trend toward more apartment: 
and row houses and fewer one-family 
dwellings, although detached house: 
are still in the majority. All over the 
world governments and builders are 
striving to produce more houses with 
less material. England has come uj 
with a design for government-sponsored 


percent of 


also reports there’s a notice 


houses that saves ten 
materials while providing as much area 
The design runs the stairway to the 
second floor right from the living room 
and otherwise cuts down on hallway 
space 

New building materials and tech 
niques also hold out promise for pro 
ducing a greater abundance of dwellings 
at less expense—like the lightweight 
building blocks called aggregates which 
make possible a lighter and cheaper 
framework There’s also a reviving 
interest in prefabricated houses as the 
result of recent success with them in 
Europe particularly. The homeowner’s 
dream of a few years ago of low-cost 
houses factory-produced by the thou 
sands never materialized chiefly 
because some prefabs are really eco 
nomical only when put up on a large 
scale by experienced contractors. But 
prefabs are still developing In the 
Netherlands, where more homes per 
capita have been built since the war 
than anywhere else, one sixth of all 
recent homes are prefabs. In England 
nearly one fifth of all permanent homes 
built since 1945 are prefabs In 
Sweden, the government lends builders 
prepared to erect prefabs up to ninety 
percent of their cost and as a result 
more than one fifth of recent Swedisl 
homes have been built in this way 
Some successful European manufac 
turers are now planning to sell their 
prefabs to Canadian homeseekers 

More dwellings for the lowest income 
gzroups at least will appear in the next 
several years, which may ease some 
pressure in the cities. A number of 
towns are now moving to start public 
housing projects, controversial as they 
are. This has been possible since 1949 
under Section 35 of the Nationa 
Housing Act, which has been little used 
up to now, partly out of deference to 
defense requirements. By 1951 only 
one such project was actually built; a 
development of one hundred and forty 
dwellings in St. John’s, Nfld. Under 
this program the federal government 
lends seventy-five percent of the money 
for a housing project (it has to be paid 
back) and the province and munici 
pality put up the rest. 

Now seven provinces have arranged 
to participate (Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
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BOCK BEER 
| in Springtime 


Once again-—Andy Peller brings to 
Canadians the age-old traditions of Bock 
Beer. A deep-golden brew that millions of 
beer drinkers the world over look forward 
to 


symbolic of the New Year —of early 


springtime, 


The lilt and gaiety of the greek god Pan 
are associated with Bock by the famed 
master-brewers of old Einbeck. Cloven- 
hoofed Pan and Bock Beer have been sym- 
bolic to beer drinkers down through the 


centuries. 


Peller's Bock Beer smacks of true energy, 
sparkles with o grand glow —a joyful, lively, 
heart-warming Brew you'll revel in! It DOES 


things to you! 


Winner of the Star of Excellence for 





1952-53 at the International Competition 





held in Antwerp, Belgium—-your guoran- 





tee of perfect flavour, bouquet and quality 





in every case you buy. Don't miss this 





once-a-year treat — Jan. 


30th — at all 


15th to April 





brewers warehouses and 


at your favourite bar or tavern. 


$ THE BREWMASTERS exrgn SO 
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Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
and the program is beginning to spark 
some dwellings of these 


subsidized but a number are planned 


Some are 


to pay their own way. The Ontario 
cities of Windsor and St. Thomas are 
now constructing 365. single - family 


detached houses under the plan and 
Hamilton is putting up a 500-family 


rental development Projects have 
been blueprinted for Halifax, Van 
couver, Kingston and several other 
cities, 


There’s also a provision for grants to 
municipalities to rehabilitate blighted 
areas, but the only such effort under 
way with government aid is the Regent 
Park redevelopment in Toronto, now 
two-thirds completed. More than 
thousand families will finally be housed 
there. 


Especially interesting is a fifty-family 


terrace house project planned for 
Ottawa. Each residence will have six 
rooms (three bedrooms), basement and 
a small attic The homes will be 


offered to families with incomes of two 
thousand dollars to two thousand five 
hundred, who will pay rent of fifty 
dollars to fifty-five. CMHC is putting 
up ninety percent of the building cost 
in the form of a low-interest mortgage 
three and a half percent). After forty 
years, ownership of the project reverts 
to the city. The city is putting up ten 
percent of the four-hundred-thousand 
dollar cost of the project 

There’s growing consciousness in the 
building industry and government of 
the need for more financing. CMHC'’s 
action in raising the ante on the amount 
of money supplied for the new Ottawa 
housing development is one sign. So 
was the announcement by Robert H 
Winters, Minister of Resources and 
Development, that CMHC will make 
mortgage in any town under 
fifty thousand population where private 
loans are hard to find 
is the agency 
Credits Ltd. 
building - 


loans 


Another sign 
Interprovincial Building 
set up by Canada’s 
materials dealers to lend 
money for home improvements, exten 
sion and expansion 


The dealers de:ray 
( lose 


five percent of the 
interest charges on such loans. A home 
owner simply applies to any building 
material firm. While this doesn't help 
a fellow who must 
to build a 
the direction 
money 


to twenty 


start from scratch 
it’s another 


shaking 


house, 
of 
for homes. 


step in 
loose more 

One aspect of Canada’s admittedly 
painful housing should not 
pass unnoticed. The very scarcity of 
mortgage money has provided a more 


shortage 


recession proof base under housing here 
than in the U.S. A family with a large 
equity is less likely to let loose of its 
house in an economic storm; in Canada 
a new homeowner generally has a high 
equity to begin with. 

Unfortunately, Canada’s larger down 
payments have not proved as anti 
inflationary in themselves as they were 
generally expected to be. The costs of 
building a house here have risen faster 
than the average of other commodities 
They've gone up one hundred and sixty 
percent since 1939, compared with one 
hundred and forty-five percent in the 
U. 8. 
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A Canadian Government 
ANNUITY is a safe, easy 
way to guarantee yourself a 
regular monthly income after 
retirement. No medical exam 
required. If you miss a pay- 
ment your contract won't 
lapse. Every cent you save is 
protected by the Government 
of Canada. 
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Of course those economists who still 
favor large down payments as a weapon 
against inflation can that tags 
on houses might have ballooned still 
higher under Canada’s special popu 
lation pressure if down payments had | 
been lower. 

In any all shows what 
happens when a nation starts growing 
in all directions. The old homestead 
just isn’t big enough any more. If we 
continue to produce at the 
present rate, the homestead is 
going to remain crowded for a long, 
long time. * | 
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the valuable clothing and be- 
longings you didn't mark with 
WOVEN NAMES 
Mark everything, and avoid losses. Perman- 
ent. Attach with a few stitches, or use No-So 
Cement From your dealer, or 
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MELCHERS REAL RYES 





-— full-bodied and full-lavoured ore 
expertly disti 1 from choice sé cted 
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Us famous 
family 
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ANNIVERSARY 
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I wish to congratulate Earle Beattie 
on his complete success in bungling 
the job in his article, The City Where 
Dancing’s a Crime (Nov. 15). The 
implied inability of French and English 
Canadians to live together without 
restraint seems to be a favorite top 
of numerous writers in this country 
They either do their research among a 
group of morons or their preconceived 
ideas on a situation that does not exist 
are so strong that no one could hope 
to change them Nancy Fortier, Trois 
Rivieres, Que 


@ This is to express my sincere regrets, 
other Christians, for your 
There 
s so much atheism for Christians to 
ight against, without fighting between 
Dupuis, Montreal 


like many 
uublication of Beattie’s article 


I 
f 
themselves. J 


@® Congratulations on the fine artic 
Rivieéres An unfortunate 
here as elsewhere in 


on Trois 
Situation exists 
His statements could 
community in 


Beauport, 


the province 
apply to almost any 
Quebec J: Kinnear, Lac 


(due 
@ \\« of Three Rivers, are honored 
that Mr. Beattie and Maclean’s maga 


zine should choose our city as the basis 
of an article and commend 
them for the historical and commercial 
data it contained. We must, however 
point out that the composition would 
have had infinitely greater value had 
the author confined himself to 
aspects and refrained from giving either 


wish to 


these 


personal opinions or those based upon 
information obtained from persons who 
are possibly unaware of the feelings of 
the community as a whole 

Primarily, Mr. Beattie has ignored 
the undersigned as an English-speaking 
lawyer who was practicing before the 
arrival, during and since the departure 


of Alex Thomson To say that 
Thomson was the first English-speaking 
lawyer since Confederation also dis 


distinguished 
Ogden 


memory of 
Houlistan and 


honors the 
names like 


Frank I. Ritchie, Jr., Three Rivers 
Que 
@1 gave up the practice of law in 
Three Rivers after three successful 


years to pursue my greater interest in 
industrial relations and corporation 
work and for no other reason. During 
that period, I served a largely French- 
speaking and Catholic clientele and 
received the utmost courtesy and fair 


play from a French-speaking and 
Catholic bench and bar. Therefore, 


the allegation that I was obliged to 
leave owing to religious and racial 
discrimination is false.--A. B. Thom 
son, Montreal 

Beattu replies a iInferviewed M) 


Thomson twice before proceeding to Three 
Rivers and, while he displayed unusua 
affection for his home city, he did 
indicate to me that he found it difficult 
to make a go of his law practice ther 
He said, pointedly, that he was the first 
English lawyer in the city since Con- 
federation.” 


“Radisson and Des 
king, 
firm, 


@ Beattie 
Grosseilliers talked the 
Charles II, into backing a new 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, through 


states: 
English 


his nephew Prince Rupert Prince 
Rupert was not the nephew of Charles 
but his cousin.-_Jas. W. Stewart, Dun 
dee, Ont 

@ Allow me 


to express appreciation of 


the article on Trois Rivieres whos 
denizens appear to value material 
progress without worshipping it 


Francis FE. Browne, Regina 


@ Trois Rivieres is a peaceful and 
progressive city where French and 
English-speaking people enjoy living 


side by side and entertain very friendly 
Our board of 


composed as well of 


dire ctors is 


French and 


terms 


I:nglish-speaking members, all leading 
city, who lose then 


group in 


citizens of this 
identity within a 
promote the commercial, industrial and 
civic welfare.— André Piche, president 
Chamber of Commerce, Trois Rivieres, 
Que 


order to 


No Peace Here 

Your magazine and Trent Frayne’s 
article (They'll Keep the Peace, Nov. 
15) are the laughing stock of the Peace 
River Country. It turns out to be an 
article on Grande Prairie, which is not 
even the largest community, and which 
is the least liked Renie Vincent, Fort 
St. John, B.C 
@ Referring to Mrs. Brainard’s excel] 
lent restaurant your writer inserts ; 
This particular incident 


Duke of 


the pie story 
happen to the 


did not 





Gloucester and it did not 
Brainard’s 

In 1920, or a 
Duke of Devonshire, the 
govVernor-general, 


occur it 


year or so later, the 
retiring 
visited the Grande 
Prairie country, and a goose shoot was 
arranged It took place just west of 
Sexsmith, from 
Brainard’s. After the shoot a country 
style lunch was served and the late 
Mr. Martin Eager delegated himself 
to look after the Duke’s refreshment. 
Towards the end of the meal, His 
Excellency, no doubt observing that 
other diners were piling up their used 
dishes, began to “‘stack’’ his dishes up 


quite a long way 
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also. It was at this point that Mr. 
Eager came out with his delightful 
suggestion of, ‘““‘Keep your fork, Duke 

we're going to have pie.”’——-E. T. 
Hacking, Calgary. 


@A dismal flop Maureen Byng, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. 
Somebody Loves Us 

I sure do like your Maclean’s.---Mrs 
Jean Tunnah, Newcastle upon Tyne 


The Karsh’s-eye View 

I have never written to a magazine 
before, but I feel I must congratulate 
you on those picture stories by Karsh 
I certainly hope there is to be one on 
Montreal._-Ann Collins, Vernon, B.C 


There will be. 


@ What is this effort by Mr. Karsh 
supposed to tell? If it is designed to 
give us an impression of various cities 
If it is an example of Mi 
art, he’s a good 


it fails 
outdoor 
man In my 
Malcolm D 


Karsh’s 
portrait opinion it’s a 
Murdocl 


dead _ loss 
Toronto 


@ Our wish from British Columbia 1 
that the remaining nine 
more treatment 


Robertson, Vancouver 


recelve 


J. M 


may 


generous 


The Known Shaughnessy 

In Bill Stephenson’s Flashback, The 
Sprightly Czar of the CPR (Noy. 15 
he says Van Horne 
chief victualer an unknown Milwaukee 
clerk named Tom Shaughnessy The 


ippointed is his 


“unknown clerk”’ was an officer of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
way in charge of purchasing and stores 
of that railway when Sir William was 
Edward Fitzgerald, Mont 


Chicago, 


president 


real. 






New PINK DELPHINIUMS 


3991 — Astolat Series — 
Pacific Giants in mixture 
of blush, lilac pink and 
rospberry rose Strong (J >= 
stems. Mostly double 
flowers. Hardy. Pkt. $1.00 The CORONATION 
ALYSSUM 
3092 — Royal Carpet 
Vibrant royal 
purple in new flat 
type 
plants under three 
inches deep. Quick 
easy to grow 
Blooms all season. 


Pk. 25¢ 


Foot wide 





New GOLDEN CELOSIA 
3786 Golden Fleece 

Feathery giant 
golden plumes on 
good stems. Simple 
culture. Pest-free. Cut 
and come agoin. Pkt 


New SCARLET VERBENA 
5603 Sparkle In 


tense gic 


wing scarlet 
Compact uniform 
growth and bright flow 
ers all season. Solid 
mass of bloom in giant 
clusters. Pkt. 25¢ 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ONE PACKET EACH OF 
ABOVE FOUR FOR $1.35 





Seeds mailed prepaid for cash with order. 
Complete seed catalogve free on request. 


Kenneth M°DONALD « Sons, Ltd. 


32-34 Market Square, Ottawa, Canada 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 





out of public funds as one of two 
private secretaries provided for the 
Leader of the Opposition R. K 
Finlayson, Winnipeg lawyer who was 
principal secretary to Prime Minister 
Jennett in the Thirtir has lived in 
Ottawa for the past eight years on the 

Progre hive 
He uses the 
Conservative caucus room as an offices 

Both men have other duties. Finlay 
son especially is a top-level adviser on 
policy and parliamentary 
Sut both spend a good deal of their 


permanent staff of the 
Conservative Party 


strategy 


time preparing statements of fact and 
opinion for Progressive Conservative 
MPs 

Some, including George Drew, nor 
mally use these documents as raw 
material. Conservatives say that Drew 
didn’t altogether deserve the ridicule 
he got from Brooke Claxton, Minister 


z 


ff National Defense, when Claxton 


PEW ELLER S WINDOW 


/ 


/ strele i and ¢ rane: / squint and frow! 


j 
Thee price lac ahueays upside dow) 


BETTY ISLER 


took paragraphs from a Drew speech 
ind paired them off with almost 
identical paragraphs from the Montreal 
(jazette and the Toronto Globe and 
Mail In this case the material was 
somewhat ill-digested, but Conserva 
tives swear that every word of that 
speech was dictated by George Drew 
in person. 

Most of the leading PCs do the same 
J. M. Macdonnell, the PCs’ financial 
critic, doesn’t use a text at all (except 
for his annual reply to the budget, 
which is released to the Press in 
idvance). Neither do John Diefen- 
baker, Howard Green, Gordon Graydon 
or Donald Fleming, to name a few 
3ut many a backbencher and a few 
up front are quite happy to take the 
manuscript provided by Mel Jack or 
Rod Finlayson and read it without 
changing a comma. MPs assigned to 
make radio broadcasts for the party, 
especially if it’s on short notice, some 
times have the complete script mailed 
to them from Ottawa. 

The day after George Drew's speech 
denouncing Liberal ghost writers and 
proclaiming that his own speeches were 
indeed his own, C. D. Howe met Rod 
Finlayson at lunch in the Rideau Club 

‘‘Hello, Rod,” he said. “‘l see by the 
papers you’re out of a job setter 
come over and work for me--I could 
use another speech writer.” 

Even without Finlayson the Liberals 
have plenty. Every minister has at 
least one; some have several One 
industrious ghost has a fat file of 
speeches prepared in advance for every 
imaginable occasion, in case his minister 
should be called upon at short notice 

It’s not so easy to say, though, where 
collaboration ends and ghost writing 
begins. All senior Finance officials 
work on the budget speech as a matter 
of course, just as they do on the 
budget. C. D. Howe's detailed reports 
on the national economy might be 
vritten by economist Jack Firestone, 
or Robert H. Winters’ housing surveys 
by Dave Mansur, president of Central 
Mortgage and Housing. When ministers 
depart from prepared material, as some 
persistently do, they often get their 
facts wrong. Overstatement seems to 
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be an occupational disease among 
politicians of all parties 

Liberal backbenchers, unlike their 
fellows on the Opposition side, get 
little or no Help from party ghost writers 
This is not because of any conscientious 
se ruples, it’s because the Government 
doesn’t want its backbenchers to talk 
When a Liberal MP takes the floor 
it’s a privilege, not a task, and he 
either writes the speech himself or 
hires a ghost of his own Some ash 
friends in the Press Gallery to whip uy 
something for then 

As for the smaller parties, they to 
get less help than the major ones. They 


can't afford it The CCF has three 
people on its Ottawa staff who prepare 
speech maternal occasionally but all 
have full-time jobs to do as wel 


Donald MacDonald, national treasurer 
is on the road six months of every 
year; Lorne Ingle, national secretary 
carries the administrative load at 
Woodsworth House John MacNab 
research director, has to put out 
regular publication for the party Ir 
the main, CCF members from M. |J 
Coldwell down have to compose the 
own oratory 
The same goes for Social Crediters 
for similar reasons In Alberta, the 
true heartland of the party, Social 
Credit is amply supplied with press 
agents In Ottawa they have no staff 
at all Solon Low, national leader, has 
his daughter as his only secretary 
Rev. E.G. Hansell, national president 
has only the stenographic help available 
to all MPs Perforce, Social Crediters 
speak their own words in parliament 
So far they have found no apparent 


difficulty in filling 


plece 


their forty minutes 





One Social Credit speech during the 


fall session brought great joy and 
relief to Liberals and Progressive Con 
servatives. That was the night Rev 
Ik. G. Hansell got up to deny that Social 
Crediters were ‘disguised Tories,’ and 


to back his point with doctrine 

Let nobody think,’ said Hansell, 
‘that if Social Credit should take over 
the reins of government here’ they 
would only follow the lines of ‘good 
honest conservative government.’ If 
the Social Credit Party took over the 
government of Canada let it be under 
stood that they would introduce Social 
Credit technique. If you want to go 
out on the election platform and fight 
it on that ground, it will be all right 
with us.” 

Hansell had already remarked that 
“it is true that in the province of 
Alberta they (the Social Credit Govern 
ment) have not been able to exercise 
the Social Credit financial technique 

“We admit it, we know it,”’ he went 
on “But let it not be said that if 
Alberta had the constitutional right 
to change monetary technique it would 
not do so.”” And he quoted Premier 
Manning of Alberta: “If the consti 
tution were changed to permit Social 
Credit to put its monetary theories 
into practice, we would immediately 
implement them.’ 

Commenting on the Hansell speech 
next day, one Progressive Conservative 
said: ‘“Thank goodness we'll have that 
to show to these thick-headed tycoons 
out in British Columbia 

“First they pushed us into a coalition 
that we didn’t want, and ruined us as 
a party in B. C 
that was the only way to stop the 
CCF. Then they finance this Social 
Credit movement because if, now, is 
‘the only way to stop the CCF.’ Maybe 
Hansell will convince them, as we 
haven’t been able to do, that this party 
they’re building up is just as much 
their enemy as the CCF ever was, and 
a lot stronger.” 
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How to Select and Match Paint 
* Removing Paint and 
Paint Spot Tips on Inside 


Painting Selection and Care of 
House Plants These are but a 
few of the thousands of subjects 


cove red in this one book 
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ONLY POLYTHENE, the practical plastic, gives you all this: 
Unbreakable tumblers which are not discolored by fruit 
juices. lee cube trays that are so flexible the cubes pop 
right out. Re-usable bags which keep celery and lettuce 
fresh for a week to ten days. And there are many, many 


others including those very practical “squeeze” bottles. 


How fo recognize your best buy in plastics — 
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Polythene has a pleasant “warm” feel and a soft, smooth 
finish. It is not slippery. Articles made of polythene 
are flexible..so light they float...and in all colors, too! 


polythene ros 


another outstanding product from 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Polythene Division 





HE Rev. Burton Thomas told 

his congregation in Winnipeg’s 

St. Matthews Church that he’d 
read an advertisement in which a 
railway announced an urgent need 
for three hundred sleepers in good 
condition. He looked solemnly across 
the heads of his listeners and re- 
marked: “I have given some thought 
to informing them that I can fill 
their order.”’ ” 


The combination of a_ housing 
shortage and unfamiliarity with the 
French language prompted an RCAF 
airman and his wife to buy a French- 
English dictionary to help in inter- 
views with landlords in the Quebec 
city of St. Johns. 

One evening the airman knocked 
on a door and addressed the landlord 
confidently: ‘‘Avez-vous un logis a 
louer?”’ 

The French-speaking proprietor, 
bewildered by the airman’s pronun- 
ciation, smiled in a polite fashion and 


replied apologetically: ‘‘Pardonnez- 
mot, mais je ne parle pas l'anglais.” 
e€ e@ * 


An Edmonton businessman decided 
to put in a large upstairs picture 
window. Mathematical computations 
revealed the window would be too 
large to carry through the house, so 
an elaborate scaffold was erected 
outside for the job. 

The building -supply company 
arrived with the glass at noon while 






i 

WELL, ONLY A 
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the carpenters were away to lunch. 
The delivery men carried the glass 
through the front door, up the stairs 
and parked it in the front room. 
Next day, the expensive scaffold was 
dismantled. 


Seen on the menu of a Quebec City 
restaurant: 
HORS D’OEUVRES 
TO WET AN APPETITE 





A teacher in a schoolhouse near 
Sermans, Sask., asked a young lad to 
add five and five. He didn’t: know 
the answer. She told him that when 
he went to bed that night he should 
count his toes. Next day the boy 
said five and five made eight. 

‘““YouRg man,”’ said the exasperated 
teacher, ‘‘will you please take off 
your shoes and socks and count 
again?” 

The boy did. The answer was 
eight. He had a toe missing on each 
foot. 

eee 


People who visit the post office 
each morning in Temperancevale, 
N.B., were bewildered not long ago 
to discover the building simply 
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wasn’t there. Two hours later 
farmer found it a mile down the 
road. Turned out the postmistress 
had decided to change its location 
and had neglected to tell anybody 
but the movers. 


We like to think of this column as 
a homey, cracker-barrel sort of place 
in which no one, except perhaps the 
ghost of Joe Miller, can possibly get 
hurt. In Parade of last June 15, 
however, we cast a_ regrettable, 
though quite unintentional, slur on 
the reputation of a pioneer oilman, 
H. B. Hanson, formerly of Wetaski- 
win, Alta., now of Vancouver. The 
item in question dealt with the ironic 
discovery of oil near Pigeon Lake, 
Alta., some thirty years after a great 
deal of money had been lost drilling 
on almost exactly the same site 
Although Mr. Hanson was not named 
in it, we presented the story in such 
a way that this first Pigeon Lake 
drilling operation was associated with 
the now notorious oil swindles of 
that era. The facts are that those 
who put their money and their vision 
into it were engaged in a thoroughly 
conscientious and honorable attempt 
to find oil and they failed only 
because the money ran out. We are 
informed that Mr. Hanson, the 
promoter, invested heavily in the 
enterprise himself, took no com- 
mission on the stock he sold to others 
and continued his efforts at the 
Pigeon Lake site for nearly eight 
years. We offer him our unreserved 
apology. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned. Address Parade, c/o 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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People who work have a happy custom. 


They pause now and then for a Coke... 


relax get rid of tension. 
Is it the matchless flavor that appeals? 
The exhilarating sparkle? 
The fact that generations 
have found it dependable as sunrise? 
Never mind ... it’s there; 


ready to help you work refreshed. 
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